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BABIES ARE HUMAN BEINGS—C. Anderson Aldrich and Mary Aldrich 


“A book that should bring peace without compromise to many a harassed cribside,” 


flan 


says the Forum. “Without shocking either the old-fashioned believers in cuddling or 


the let-'em-yell-it-out school of moderns, it succeeds in going several jumps ahead of 


both. Yet so simple and sensible is this new approach to the controversial business of 


child rearing that you may not at first realize what a truly creative job its authors 


have done.” 


a 


As the Twig Is Bent 
Leslie B. Hohman, M. D. 


In which the author, an experienced investigator: consultant, and practitioner 
in psychiatry at Johns Hopkins, says some simple but significant things about 
child training and takes a sensible poke at certain modern fetishes. It’s a sound, 
apt, and provocative book directed toward a real training that will enable the 
child’s abilities to fructify fully in aduiiheads Read it if you ever expect to have 
anything to do with children. ) 


GETTING READY TO BE A MOTHER’ 
Fourth Edition 


Carolyn Van Blarcom, Hazel Corbin 


This fourth edition will mark the twenty-sixth 


printing of the book in this country, besices a 
special edition in Great Britain. Yk 


Miss Corbin has brought to the revision a 
wealth of experience in obstetrical nursing 
and full knowledge of modern methods. The 
book contains specific instructions about what 
to do from the time of the conception until 
the baby is well along in the first year after 
birth. 

Will contain the first published reproductions 
of models exhibited at the World’s Fair by 
the Maternity Center Assn. Ready in March 
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GETTING READY TO BE A FATHER 
Hazel Corbin 


” 


“Simple, specific, sound and helpful . . . 
—Science News Letter. 

Here are forty-eight pages written for the 
long neglected prospective father. They give. 
a clear description of the psychological and 
physical problems to be faced during the period 
before the birth of a child. 
question that would be asked by an expectant 


Nearly every 


father is anticipated and answered. 

Carries you through the series of classes 
given by the Paterville Health Association for 
expectant fathers. $7.25 
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February 15, 1940 


Dear Survey Reader: 


First of all, we had you and other readers in 
mind in bringing out this special number on 
The White House Conference. - That you would 
surely want more than the newspapers carried; 
want the heart of it in swift, engaging strokes; 
want it far in advance of the proceedings. 


With Gertrude Springer leading off, our staff 
had spirited team play from experts and lay 

participants alike. The plan will come full 
circle if our readers themselves take hold to 
get the widest sort of hearing the country over. 


For your part, won't you see that this number 
gets into the hands of friends and others who 
might help make the follow-up program move in 
your community? Send us 4 names and 1 dollar 
(or better, more at this special rate). We'll 
mail the copies postpaid to their addresses. 


A shove like that ought to count in at least four 
directions — for the children in our democracy. 


ied 
aur’ 


Paul Kello 
Edit6r 


THOUGHTFUL TRAVELERS ARE DISCOVERING — 
LATIN AMERICA 


TODAY— 
With war East and West, Latin America as- 


sumes new interest. Americans of twenty-one 
nations are newly aware of the strategic impor- 
tance of their relations to each other. 


FOR FIFTEEN YEARS— 


THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELA- 
TIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA has offered 
exceptional facilities to travelers intent upon ac- 
quainting themselves with the life of Latin 
America. These voyages of discovery have en- 


listed some two thousand men and women con- 


spicuous in education, the arts and civic life. 


NEXT SUMMER — MEXICO and SOUTH AMERICA 


I—THE . FIFTEENTH SEMINAR IN II—THE INSTITUTE ON _INTER- 
MEXICO (July 5-25th) AMERICAN AFFAIRS IN SOUTH 


AMERICA (July 12-Sept. 15) 
A three weeks’ program dealing with the 


social, economic and cultural development of Major attention will be given to Argentina 


Mexico. Members will have the advantage BOF Padi Se teen i ee 


‘ ees ; interesting to Americans concerned for con- 
of the Committee’s contacts over a period of 
tinental concord. The lines are laid for an 

fifteen years in a program that is objective, : ; 
interesting program, and the cooperation of 


searching, and always exciting. : 
5 ) § leading South Americans is assured. Lectures, 


round-tables, field trips. Directed by Hubert 
There will be a series of lectures and round- 


Herring, with a faculty to be announced. 
table discussions, led by a few American au- 


thorities, and some thirty representative Mex- For further information, mail the attached. 


ican spokesmen. Field trips include the 700 =. Sa en ie ee so 

To HUBERT HERRING 
mile drive to Morelia and Patzcuaro, also Te- 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

: : Please send me full information about: 
poztlan, Xochicalco, Taxco, Puebla, Huejot- 
(J The 15th Seminar in Mexico, July 5-25 
zingo, Cholula, Xochimilco, Teotihuacan, 0 The South American Institute, July 12-September 15, in- 
clusive from New York. 


Guadalupe, Acolman, Tenayuca, Tepozotlan 


and Toluca. 


In answering advertisements please mention Survey MIDMONTHLY 
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@ Adult ignorance means goosestepping to 
dictators—E. R. Bowen, general secretary, 
The Cooperative League. 


@ All wars are like icebergs: only a small 
part of their substance shows above the sur- 
face—Editorial, The Christian Century. 


@ Faith is knowledge on which I am pre- 
pared to risk myself in action—Pror. Grec- 
ory Vuiastos, Queens University, Kingston, 


Ont. 


e@ Force generates nothing but dust and 
ashes. It is not and never has been a crea- 
tive element in life—Atvin Jounson, New 
School for Social Research. 


@ Those who live in statistics tend to forget 
that one man’s median is another man’s per- 
son. The only corrective is to try to remem- 
ber that behind every figure lies flesh and 
blood—Lovuis Towtry, St. Paul, Minn. 


@ The paradox of poverty in the midst of 
plenty which has become so striking in the 
last decade has merely stimulated the search 
for the alchemist and increased the number 
of rainbow chasers—Annual report, Ameri- 
can Association for Social Security. 


@ No individual communist, at the present 
writing, can do more harm to that form 
[American] of government than the public 
official who runs a corrupt machine and gives 
the victims of his misrule occasion to doubt 
that popular government can work—West- 
BROOK PEGLER, newspaper columnist. 


So They Say 


© Civilization does not die, it migrates.— 
Wirt Durant, in The Life of Greece. 


© The politicians are so busy chasing the old 
age pension vote that they hardly bother any 
more to kiss the babies —Ernesr K. Linpiey, 
Washington journalist. 


© Schools need not preach political doctrine 
to defend democracy. If they shape men 
capable of critical thought and trained in 
social attitudes that is all that is necessary.— 
Avsert Ernsrein, to the New Jersey Educa- 
tion Association. 


“@ You can’t convince 200,000 youngsters who 


have finished their schooling and have been 
months and even years without employment 
that opportunity still exists in America — 
Ricwarp W. Lawrence, president, YMCA 
of New York City. 


In the March issue of Survey Mid- 
monthly Glen Leet will resume his com- 
mentary, “Here in Washington,” with 
backstage glimpses of the making of so- 


cial legislation. The “Glen Leet page” 
will be a regular feature of the Mid 
until Congress adjourns. 


© Unless theories get ahead of facts, think- 
ing does not advance—Dr. Kart A, Men- 
NINGER, Topeka, Kan. 


© Colleges cannot produce “leaders” apart 
from the home and society from which they 
come.—Antioch Notes. 


© The test of America is to produce a work- 
ing model of a world fit to live in—ANNE 
O’Hare McCormick, New York Times. 


@ Religious experience may be difficult to 
define but it is not difficult to recognize.— 
Pror. D. Erron Truesioop in “The Knowl- 
edge of God.” 


e@ Any refusal to make a boy face ideas, be- 
cause ideas are more difficult to grasp than 
facts, results in simply stuffing him instead 
of educating him—Henry Merritr Wriston, 
president, Brown University. 


© Crusaders for alleged social reforms may 
easily lapse into an attitude of impatience 
when they are frustrated by scholarly con- 
clusions—Grorce J. Lenr anp Francis S. 
Moserey in The Forum. 


e@ There are less acres under cultivation in 
the South today than there were in 1860. 
That land is; far less productive today. And 
yet there are’ twice as many families trying 
to. squeeze out a living on those acres today 
as there were in 1860. There is the problem, 
in a nutshell—W. W. Arexanper, Farm Se- 
curity Administrator, to the Southern Con- 
ference on Interstate Problems. 
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Children in a Democracy 


By GERTRUDE SPRINGER and KATHRYN CLOSE 


The White House Conference Faces the 
Needs and the Promise of a New Decade 


was called, Children in a Democracy, distinguished 

this year’s decennial White House Conference. It 
was concerned with all the children, not merely with those 
handicapped by circumstances. Its base-line was normal life. 
Its specific purpose was to develop a frame of reference for 
equipping American children “for the successful practice of 
democracy.” At no point in either studies or deliberations 
were these children considered in a vacuum. Their climate, 
whether economic, social, physical, cultural, is the climate 
of the family, the community, the country in which they 
grow up. Their growth roots in the strength and weak- 
nesses of all three. 

So it was that in mid-January, 672 men and women, 
informed, deeply concerned, gathered in Washington to 
examine in detail the state of child life in this democracy 
of the United States of America, the forces that shape it, 
the conditions requisite to health and opportunity for new 
generations. 

Called a year ago by President Roosevelt, the conference 
held an initial meeting at the White House last April to 
discuss objectives and define areas of study in preparation 
for its major session, the one just held. The manner in 
which the conference was organized, the way in which 
its studies were conducted, its findings and proposals as- 
sembled and tested, are told elsewhere by Fred K. Hoehler. 
(See page 50.] Elsewhere too [page 52] Homer Folks 
recounts briefly the “story of the ’30s”; the impact upon 
child life of social and economic changes in ten hard years 
and the progress to date toward goals set by the White 
House Conference of 1930 under Hoover, of 1919 under 
Wilson, and of 1909 under Theodore Roosevelt. 

Not only did the 1940 conference stand out in dealing 
with all the children; it had another distinction. Many 
people, gathered in many conferences of many kinds, have 
scrutinized the component parts of the child—his health, his 
_ education, his handicaps—but seldom if ever before has a 
- conference broken through all the pigeonholing of the spe- 
Photograph courtesy of the Children’s Bureau 


bigera in the series, the very name by which it 
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cialists and put “the whole child” on the platform. This was 
a salutary procedure welcomed by everyone including the 
specialists themselves. Into the conference, into its studies, 
its reports and its discussion flowed the experience, the 
thought and the seasoned judgment of the experts, the doc- 
tors and “health men,” the educators, economists, social 
workers—but it was not a conference of experts as such. It 
was a conference of thoughtful, informed citizens, pooling 
their varied experience toward a common objective: “to use 
all we know for all the children.” 


The Participants 


THIS CONFERENCE HAD NO HERO. NO SINGLE PERSON 
dominated it; no panacea electrified it. Political party lines 
never showed themselves. Katharine Lenroot, chief of the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, had shared its engineering with 
leaders, lay and professional, from many states and many 
fields. Everyone seemed to bend over backwards to keep it 
from being a New Deal show. Its chairman, Frances Per- 
kins, Secretary of Labor, is a Democrat; Homer Folks, 
chairman of the key report committees which shaped the 
findings of the conference, is a Republican, executive of the 
New York State Charities Aid Association, a privately 
supported agency which for forty years has initiated, criti- 
cized and pressed for the development of public social ser- 
vices. But it is doubtful if many people at the conference 
knew or cared what were the affiliations of the leaders. The 
membership itself was of all political persuasions just as it 
was from all walks of American life and from all varieties 
of organized activity in every section of the country. 

A few members personified the continuity of American 
concern for children. As a participant in all four White 
House Conferences, Mr. Folks was one of them. So too was 
James E. West, head of the Boy Scouts of America, who 
initiated and served as executive secretary of the first con- 
ference, called by President Theodore Roosevelt. Another 
was Henry W. Thurston, whose writing and teaching have 
given notable direction and philosophy to the child welfare 


movement in this country. There were many others. Missing 
were two leaders of that movement, Grace Abbott, former 
chief of the Children’s Bureau, and Christian Carl Carstens, 
executive director of the Child Welfare League of America, 
both of whom died last summer. 

The personnel registered a dramatic change from the old 
days when such pioneers were voices in the wilderness. The 
conference offered abundant evidence that their voices had 
been effective, for here were not just social workers listen- 
ing to each other. Here in mounting numbers were execu- 
tives of the new public services; and here was the big 
“public” that child welfare workers had tried so long and 
earnestly to reach—people from labor, industrial and farm 
organizations, from women’s clubs and parent-teacher 
groups. Here were clergy of all faiths; here were doctors, 
lawyers, merchant chiefs. They brought experience and ideas 
of their own and they came not only to listen but to talk. 
They no longer needed to be convinced or “educated” by 
social workers on the needs of children. On this issue they 
were joined. They gave new dimensions to the gathering 
and were welcomed by no one more than by the social 
workers. 


The Conference Opens 


THE CONFERENCE CONVENED ON A DULL GRAY THURSDAY 
in the comfortable, well equipped auditorium of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. First to come at nine in the morning was 
Mrs. Roosevelt, bringing a message of greeting from the 
President. Unfortunately, however, she was just an hour 
ahead of the meeting. No one was there. The demands on 
her time being what they are, the conference had to do with- 
out the greeting, but the reporters had a new item for” 
Rooseveltiana (Mrs.). 

Well toward five hundred members were present when, 
as chairman, Secretary Perkins opened the meeting at ten 
o'clock. Every state, every strand in the American social 
skein was represented. There were friends and neighbors 
too. Charlotte Whitton, executive director of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, made the succinct remark: “Canada looks 
to the United States to guard the rights of children in a 
democracy, while Canada guards democracy for the chil- 
dren.” The voice of Fru Betzy Kjelsberg, chief factory 
inspector of Norway, broke when she spoke of the “threat 
on the doorstep” to the democratic institutions of her own 
country. 

As executive secretary of the conference, Miss Lenroot 
outlined the plans for procedure and Philip Klein, research 
director for the report committee, those for group discus- 
sion of the topical reports. Mr. Folks told informally how 
the general report had been compiled and of the “carnage in 
submitted material” that had been necessary to bring it to 
its fifty-one pages. Its eighty-odd recommendations were not 
“tired hopes,” he said, but practical proposals, not all of 
which could be implemented at once, but all “possible to 
realize within ten years.” “The studies of the committee 
showed clearly,” he said, “that the basic economic problem 
of children in a democracy is the basic economic problem of 
the nation.” 

The plan of the three-day meeting had been for delibera- 
tive study of basic material and topical recommendations 
prepared by staff and consultants and sent in advance to the 
conference membership; their discussion and amendment at 
Washington, topic by topic, by eleven special groups; their 
consideration and acceptance by the conference as a whole. 
By Friday night, at the White House, topics and proposals 
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had been crystallized by the report committee into a pro- 
gram of action, subject to post-conference revision by that 
committee. 


The Conference Report 


THE OUTSTANDING VIRTUE OF THE CONFERENCE REPORT 
is that it brings together a great mass of facts about Ameri- 
can life and integrates them in their bearing on the “grow- 
ing conditions” of children. As first presented, the report 
held little surprise for delegates familiar with the American 
scene. It definitely recognized the progress already made. 
At the same time it set forth, as Josephine Roche put it, 
“the shocking injustices and inequalities that doom children 
of too many American homes.” The text was not impas- 
sioned ; rather it was cool, almost scientific in tone, seeming 
to depend for its impact on the weight of its marshalled 
facts. 

“As a call to action, much too tame,” said the doughty 
Rev. John O’Grady at Friday’s session. 

“But,” countered Homer Folks, “its every phrase points 
to action.” 

The recommendations, like the report that supported 
them, offered nothing new or electrifying. Their direction 
had been forecast by the inexorable course of events along 
paths long since blazed by social frontiersmen. Their virtue 
lay in the fact that they cleared away much underbrush and 
set up markers leading ahead in a long range program of 
wide appeal and manageable compass. The conference was 
brought forward from May to January, soon after the 
opening of Congress. Yet the report committee, it seemed 
clear, had its eye on 1950 rather than on the present session. 
It did not put forward as immediate a program which 
eventually must entail large scale expenditures. Rather it 
stated facts, defined needs, and submitted a course of action 
to meet them. This looked like good sense to those who hold 
that the ills of democracy must be treated step by step 
through the processes of democracy. 

But this did not satisfy others in the conference who re- 
garded time as of the essence. It was from the topical dis- 
cussion groups and from the general sessions that urgent 
espousal came for expansion now—instead of the contrac- 
tion proposed by the administration—of such services as 
WPA, NYA and CCC. Even on the old and honorable 


issue of the federal Child Labor Amendment the report was _ 


silent. A motion from the floor got it into the recommenda- 
tions. While engineers of the National Health Program 
were active in the conference, that program as such was 
not even mentioned in the recommendations, A phrase that . 
seemed to comprehend health insurance was clarified only 
when a member insisted from the floor that among its 
alternative meanings this was certainly one. 

One of the criticisms of report and recommendations 
alike, that ran through the conference and finally was voiced 
on the floor, was of their “pessimism,” that they over- 
weighted weaknesses, underweighted strengths, and painted 
a too gloomy picture of children in our democracy at a 
time when democracy itself is under attack by the totali- 
tarians. Not enough apparently were such sober statements 
as this, well forward in the report: 

It is to the everlasting credit of this democracy that despite 
the strains of the past decade we have not only maintained 
our social institutions and public services but have notably im- 
proved some of them.... 


These critics seemed to want every statement of a minus 
to be viewed with alarm, nicely balanced by a plus to be 
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pointed to with pride; every statistic indicating a lag in 
progress matched by one showing a gain. They wanted, said 
someone, “‘the flag on every page.” 

In contrast, another criticism was that there was a 
tendency to bear down too exclusively on doing things for 
and to, rather than with, children; too much of adult ‘“‘we” 
conditioning young “them.” Thus, it was arguable that the 
way in which one recommendation on educational services 
was cast, advocating the development of a “firm, active and 
informed loyalty,” needed only translation into the appro- 
priate tongue to be taken over by any dictator without turn- 
ing an eyelash. Such critics saw in “patterned loyalty” a 
danger to that “free consent” that goes with government 
by the governed. They could point to the presentation on 
leisure time activities which put its trust instead in under- 
standing of the ways of democracy, and participation in 
them, to stir young imaginations to their espousal. 


Discussion Begins 


FIVE POINTS OF THE COMPASS OF AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
were brought out at the opening session by members of the 
committee that had shared in the rigors of preparing the 
report. Elisabeth Christman of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League spoke for an adequate wage for the 
breadwinner as the key to the welfare of the child. ‘““The 
democratic way of life means economic freedom to enjoy 


its less tangible blessings.” Katherine Dummer Fisher of 
Chicago, youthful mother of six, claimed the right to speak 
as a parent, not as an “organization” or a “cause.” She 
asked the conference to realize that the tangibles proposed 
in the report are not enough to make the American way 


of life: 


We want for our children the high adventure of pushing 
out the boundaries of brotherhood. So, we ask you to see that 
these various specific proposals imply our democratic faith in 
the value of every individual, his right to the opportunity of 
development, his ability to work with his fellows and his will- 
ingness to pay the price of liberty by assuming responsibility. 
This faith we must transmit to our children, in the only way 
that can give it validity. We must live it ourselves. 


Dr. A. Graeme Mitchell of the College of Medicine, 
University of Cincinnati, spoke as a pediatrician: “Health 
and illness are too complex to be solved by any one agency. 
The bottle of milk may be as important as the doctor. The 
child himself is the main factor in his chances for health.” 
Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow of Yale University, speaking as a 
“Dublic health man,” pointed out that the National Health 
Survey has “made it abundantly clear” that “as one goes 
down the economic scale, sickness need increases and medi- 
cal care declines. . Plenty of people believe that the 
mothers and the babies of the nation should be preserved 


En SI 


IN THE EAST ROOM OF THE WHITE HOUSE. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SPEAKING... 


“... After reviewing the record of the past ten years, your confer- 
ence finds that we have definitely improved our social institutions 
and public services. You conclude, and rightly, that to have made 
progress in a period of hardship and strain proves that America 
has both strength and courage. But we have still much to do. Too 
many children are still living under conditions that must be cor- 
rected if our democracy is to develop to its highest capacity... . 
You have charted a course for ten years or more ahead. Never- 
theless, the steps we take today will determine how far we can 
go tomorrow, and in what direction. 

“T believe with you that if anywhere in the country any child 
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lacks opportunity for home life, health protection, education, or 
moral and spiritual development, the strength of the nation and 
its ability to cherish and advance the principles of democracy are 
thereby weakened. 

“T ask all our fellow citizens who are within the sound of my 
voice to consider themselves identified with the work of this con- 
ference. I ask you all to study and to discuss with friends and 
neighbors the program it has outlined, and how its objectives can 
be realized. May the security and happiness of every boy and 
girl in our land be our concern, our personal concern, from now 


” 


on.... 
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“We cannot afford to let things rest as they are.” Left to right: C.-E. A. Winslow, professor of public health, Yale University, Katharine 
F. Lenroot, chief U.S. Children’s Bureau, executive secretary of theconference; Dr. George F. Ruhland, health officer, Washington, D.C. 


provided it doesn’t cost any money... . But it will be very 
bad economy to save money at the cost of the minds and 
bodies of the children of this country. We cannot afford to 
let things rest as they are.” 

Nor was Floyd W. Reeves, director of the American 
Youth Commission, content to let educational opportunity 
hinge on economy. He reviewed and tied together the find- 
ings of the reports on education, leisure time, and the needs 
of youth, and called attention to the fact that it is impossi- 
ble to draw the line between education and recreation. He 


does not hold with compulsory education beyond the age of 
sixteen, but: 


If youth desires to continue beyond this age and cannot do 
so without financial assistance, such assistance should be af- 
forded them. But if they do not desire to continue full time 
education and cannot find employment in private enterprise, 
they should be provided with jobs with the opportunity for 
part time education whether their jobs are in public or in 
private enterprise. ... We cannot assure education for young 
people beyond the compulsory age merely by providing facili- 
ties. It must be made possible for them to use those facilities. 


Similarly W. R. Ogg, director of research of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, broke with the denial of 
equality of opportunity to rural children: 


We talk about conservation of soil, water, forest, and so on, 
but what about the conservation of the greatest of all our 
resources—our children? Certainly they are worth as much 
to taxpayers and to our government as battleships and air- 
plane bombers! Certainly they are worth spending tax rev- 
enues to improve and expand educational facilities, medical 
and health facilities, and other vital child welfare services. 
They are worth sacrificing a little tradition and a little per- 
sonal liberty, if necessary, to assure more security, freedom, 
and protection for all. 


Their ears ringing with these challenges the members of 
the conference barely had time for a hasty bite in the Labor 
Department’s cafeteria before they betook themselves to the 
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Harris & Ewing 


group discussions. “I’d be more reasonable if I’d had more 
time for lunch,” said one of them. ““And how I would like 
a little time to think!” 

As has been said, there were eleven of these discussion 
groups. Each had before it one of the topical reports that 
lay back of the complete conference report. Some of these 
group meetings were more satisfying to their participants 
than others. Here they hewed to the line of fundamentals; 
there they lost themselves in debates over phraseology. Some 
battled over “‘issues’’ and ‘“‘policies”; others argued com- 
fortably, all on one side of the fence. For the most part, 
the preliminary reports [for excerpts see page 63] were not 
greatly modified in intent or approach when they went 
back to the report committee. Most groups recommended 
changes in phraseology; but more than one, as Miss Len- 
root put it, “drafted some new language.” And sometimes 
the change of a word packed a world of meaning. For ex- 
ample, the barring of paid work outside of school hours in 
the fourteen to sixteen age group, meant one thing; the 
change to after school hours meant something quite differ- 
ent—meant a head-on collision with newspaper publishers 
who call. out young boys in the small hours for early morn- 
ing deliveries. 


The Topical Groups 


THE DISCUSSION ON The Family as the Threshold of 
Democracy drew some sixty persons, among them a liberal 
sprinkling of psychologists and psychiatrists. There was 
agreement that family life is “confused and bewildered” ; 
that parents under modern conditions and the pressure of 
“modern ideas” have developed a sense of inferiority because 
the schools, playgrounds and social agencies can do so much 
more for the children than they themselves. But there was 
not agreement that the family is “crumbling”; struggling, 
yes, but not “crumbling.” Under the provocative leadership 
of Dr. James S. Plant of Newark the group tried to state 
in concrete terms just how the family is the threshold of 
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democracy. It did not succeed too well. How to find phrases 
and sentencés to express the delicacies of psychological and 
spiritual influence that flow from family association proved 
to be difficult even for the psychiatrists. One of the mem- 
bers wanted to draw up a catalogue of the attributes of an 
ideal American family. Another held that the “concept of 
growth” implanted in the parental mind would, by its logic, 
develop a democratic framework for family relationships. 
Aspirations for child training and parent training for the 
democratic way of life were plentiful in this group, but no 
formulated program emerged. The group stood by the prin- 
ciples enunciated in the report but did not attempt to imple- 
ment them. 

The group which canvassed Economic Resources of Fam- 
ilies and Communities, led by Prof. E. E. Witte of the 
University of Wisconsin, was made up largely of experts— 
economists, home economists, students of population move- 
ments and leaders of consumer movements—all of whom 
engaged in lively discussion of the substantial material put 
before them. They had no quarrel with the argument that 
“The principal objective of sound economic life in a democ- 
racy is that people shall be able to earn and administer their 
own incomes,” but they had ideas of their own on how this 
objective might be achieved. There was some good discus- 
sion on vocational education as a step toward larger in- 
comes; on means to enable families to spend their incomes 
more effectively (notably through consumer education and 
information) ; on increasing the non-monetary income of 
farm families; on population reserves. All these matters 
were referred by resolution to the report committee for 
inclusion in the final topical report. 

Led by Dr. Frank G. Boudreau of the Milbank Me- 
morial Fund, New York, a small well-informed group 
discussed Housing the Family. It agreed on fundamentals, 
differed on details, and made no recommendations for major 
changes in the report. 

The group on Economic Aid to Families got into such a 
lively tilt that the chairman, William Hodson, commissioner 
of public welfare, New York City, had to have the support 
of a legal expert and a parliamentarian to keep it straight. 
The stenographer, struggling to take “the record,” prac- 
tically collapsed. 

To Mr. Hodson’s mind the group was concerned “with 
the economic aid that must be handed out to families when 
the parents have not got a decent job at decent wages. But 
we must never forget that the prime need of the home is 


that job; assistance is secondary.” The recommendations | 


put forward by the report committee proposed in general 
the extension and strengthening of existing forms of eco- 
nomic aid. Federal aid to the states for general assistance 
was advocated only when “necessities cannot be met through 
other federal or federal-state programs.” 

The whole purport of the recommendations was sharply 
challenged by Edith Abbott of the School of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago. She urged instead a 
plan on the order of the British Unemployment Assistance 
Board. “We should hold the President to his promise of 
federal aid for employables, federally administered from top 
to bottom.” She proposed a federal work program for all 
employables, plus retraining projects and with direct cash 
assistance for those who for any reason fell out of the 
program, 

Miss Abbott urged the abolishment of all settlement laws, 
. and the group voted to make such a recommendation to the 
report committee, only to rescind its action a little later. 
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She also went on record as opposed to variable grants-in- 
aid to the states for relief purposes. Adequate standards of 
family relief, she held, should determine the size of the 
grant, not the capacity of the states to share the load. Miss 
Abbott put up a stern and gallant fight, but one by one her 
motions were lost and the recommendations went back to 
the report committee in substantially their original form. 

The discussion of Social Services for Children, the Rev. 
Bryan J. McEntegart of New York, chairman, developed 
in its turn a lively exchange between Sophonisba P. Breckin- 
ridge, also of the School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago, and the Rev. John O’Grady, dean 
of the School of Social Work of the Catholic University of 
America. Their exchange, turning on the responsibility of 
public agencies to establish complete services for children, 
brought to the floor that hardy perennial, public subsidies 
for private agencies, and a reiteration of the principle, 
“Public funds should be expended by public agencies.” On 
this the report committee had said that the public agency 
should be “equipped to provide all essential services for 
children, either directly or through utilizing the resources 
of other agencies. . . . Where public funds are paid to 
private agencies and institutions, they should be given only 
in payment for care of individual children whose admission 
to service thas been approved by the public agency and who 
remain its responsibility.” In the end this recommendation 
stood practically unchanged. 


ANOTHER EXCHANGE IN THIS GROUP WAS ON THE FUNC- 
tions of the juvenile court, one school of thought holding 
that they included the social treatment of a child brought 
into court; the other that they were limited to adjudication. 
The recommendations in the topical report held that the 
courts should be “relieved of cases not involving adjudica- 
tion of custody or guardianship, enforcement of responsibil- 
ity of adults toward children or correction of serious 
delinquency.” There was a good deal of worrying over 
terminology and the word correction [of serious delin- 
quency] finally was changed to treatment, but not everyone 
was quite sure how much change in principle this change of 
a word implied. 

The topical report as submitted to this group by the report 
committee was variously criticized as “too rosy” and “opti- 
mistic” in its confidence that local communities would sup- 
port the program of public services it proposed. Speaking 
as one identified with the work of private agencies, Paul T. 
Beisser, general secretary of the Henry Watson Children’s 
Aid Society, Baltimore, and president of the Child Welfare 
League of America, contended that it should have less 
acceptance of the performance of the private agencies and 
a clear statement on the relationship between public and 
private agencies. “No mention is made of the lag of private 
effort during the last ten years of public advancement, nor 
are there positive statements that would stimulate the pri- 
vate agencies to close that gap.” 

Consideration of Children in Minority Groups, chairman, 
Prof. Charles S. Johnson of Fisk University, turned on 
strengthening the language of the report and underpinning 
it with additional evidence of the dangers to all children 
inherent in racial discrimination against some children. ‘(One 
effect,’ said Mordecai Johnson, president of Howard Uni- 
versity, “is to undermine faith in democracy among children 
of the majority.” 

The topic, Religion and Children in a Democracy, came 
into the program for a second time in the history of White 
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House Conferences. “That we <¥en are meeting and are 
agreed on the belief that religion and democracy are insep- 
arable, is something,” said Rabbi Edward L. Israel of Balti- 
more in opening the discussion group. “At the White House 
Conference ten years ago we could not have done it.” The 
group had no reservations on the need for religious educa- 
tion for children, but groped in vain for a formula for how 
to go about it. Someone suggested “simple interpretations” 
for school children of “the nature of the universe” and the 
philosophies of “‘the spiritual revealers of history.’ At the 
other end of the scale there was someone to propose that the 
question of separating church and state should be reopened 
in relation to religious education. There was candid criti- 
cism of the report, as drafted, for its failure to comment on 
the weakness of present methods of religious education and 
on its lack of proposals, specifically to the churches, of 
means for strengthening those methods. The first draft of 
the report, the chairman explained, had outlined a content 
and a method for religious education, but the whole situa- 
tion was so confused that it seemed wise not “to tread on 
dangerous ground too quickly.” Hence the decision to limit 
the ground covered by the report to an affirmation of the 
“potent influence of religion” on the child, a statement of 
the responsibility of parents, church and “other social or- 
ganizations,” and the proposal to institute a thoroughgoing 
study of the whole matter of religion in a total program of 
education. 

At the group meeting on Health and Medical Care for 
Children, led by Dr. Henry F. Helmholz, professor of 
pediatrics at the University of Minnesota, concern centered 
around the question: did the report place too heavy em- 
phasis on economic needs, too little on the need for health 
education, and for trained personnel. Dr. Kendall Emerson 
of the National Tuberculosis Association, and Dr. Felix J. 
Underwood, state health officer of Mississippi, were the out- 
standing champions of the emphasis on economics. Dr. 
Emerson insisted that ‘“maldistribution of financial re- 
sources” is the main problem affecting the nation’s health. 
—“You cannot do good if you do not have resources.” — 
Dr. Underwood questioned the advisability of stressing 
community responsibility for communities too poor to do 
anything. 

Liveliest argument of the meeting ensued when Dr. Clif- 
ford G. Grulee, clinical professor of pediatrics at Rush 
Medical College, Chicago, offered a motion to incorporate 
a statement recognizing that the greatest obstacle in the way 
of health improvement is the general “lack of intelligence” 
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of “these people.”” Members of the group who agreed that 
health education, particularly through demonstration, is as 
important as medical or economic aid, resented the phrase 
“lack of intelligence.” Dr. Grulee refused to change the 
phrase to “‘ignorance.”’ His motion was defeated in the vote, 
but his term “these people” was echoed even by those coming 
to the defense of the general intelligence level. Not until 
Dr. A. Graeme Mitchell of Cincinnati rose, during a dis- 
cussion of mental health, to suggest that a child must be 


‘given a sense of responsibility to democracy, was the group 


reminded that it was considering the health of all the chil- 
dren in a society supposedly devoid of class distinctions. 

Dr. Fred L. Adair, chairman of the department of obstet- 
rics and gynecology of the University of Chicago, held that 
it was putting “the cart before the horse’’ to consider the 
education of the laity before that of the profession. His 
statement was supported by Dr. John L. Rice, New York 
City commissioner of health, who pointed out that even 
New York, noted for its high standards of health service, , 
is handicapped by a shortage of trained personnel. 


A DISCUSSION OF THE NEED FOR PUBLIC FUNDS FOR RE- 
search, advocated by Dr. Mitchell and Dr. Joseph Mountin 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, precipitated testimony 
by Dr. Grulee and Dr. Lon W. Morrey of the bureau of 
public relations of the American Dental Association, that 
there is little use in providing public dental services, even 
for children, until there is more research into the problem 
of dental caries. This and a few isolated recommendations 
for school breakfasts, eye refractions in schools, the training 
of nurse-midwives, were about the only specific moves ad- 
vocated in a meeting given over for the most part to theory 
and emphasis. Harriet Silverman, executive secretary of the 
Peoples National Health Committee, asked “What are we 
going to do about the Wagner health bill?” But this ques- 
tion and another she asked about the housing bill remained 
unanswered. The only motion adopted was one demanding 
more stress in the report on training personnel and on pub- 
lic support for research. 

The report on Education Through the Schools provoked 
little disagreement in the discussion group, chairman, Wil- 
liam G. Carr, of the National Education Association. Ter- 
minology was combed but its recommendations stood and 
were generally commended for their concreteness, oppor- 
tuneness and forward thrust. The first three recommenda- 
tions—for enlarged units of local school administration and 
state and federal aid—would provide, Mr. Carr explained, 
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the means by which all the other proposals would be imple- 
mented. “They are the ‘how we can do it’ part of the pro- 
posed program.” 

The report on Leisure Time Activities set up a stir in 
the conference long before it came under the searching dis- 
cussion of a group led by Prof. Grace L. Coyle of Western 
Reserve University, president of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. The recommendations were variously 
criticized as “lopsided,” failing to take account of other 
than play and recreation—‘It’s hardly above the basketball 
level” —and as lacking in recognition of the contribution 
and potentialities of voluntary effort. 

The discussion group insisted upon amplification in the 
general report of the social meaning of free time activities. 
Much confusion was apparent over the use of terms—the 
same words meant different things to different people. 
When the term “character building” was put forward as 
an omnibus description of a whole group of agencies, there 
was protest that it was inappropriate and limited. 

The real brush came when James E. West of the Boy 
Scouts of America and Sanford Bates of Boys Clubs of 
America insisted that the group recommend that the con- 
ference “record its appreciation . . . of the fine spirit of 
service revealed by . . . volunteer leaders” in programs for 
young people, and “its appreciative recognition of the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars contributed through local cam- 
paigns and community chests to undergird these vital pro- 
grams.” The majority of the group demurred. They agreed 
with these proponents that the report as drafted did scant 
justice to the place, function and contribution of private 
agencies and they meant to have that rectified in the final 
revision. But they were clearly convinced that in ‘free time 
services,” the government must assume more and not less 
' responsibility, discharging it in a way to encourage demo- 
cratic control and development of public programs. As for 
the “thank you kindlys,” why not recognize instead, that 
supporters and participants in private agencies are sharing 
in the great adventure of American children? The topical 
report went back with its recommendations only slightly 
changed but with a pretty thorough rewrite of their sup- 
porting material, a rewrite which broadened and enriched 
the whole concept of the field and which was accepted by 
the report committee. 

The discussion of Child Labor and Youth Employment, 
led by Courtenay Dinwiddie of the National Child Labor 
Committee, was packed with factual illustration. It was 
shown clearly that the provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
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ards Act have not “abolished” child labor in the United 
States; have in fact affected only a minority of working 
children. An appalling picture was drawn of the exploita- 
tion at farm labor of thousands of children on the road 
with migrant families. The group urged a searching inquiry 
by Congress and by governmental departments. 

The bearings of education upon both work and citizen- 
ship brought forth the liveliest discussion of the group meet- 
ing. All were agreed in urging recognition of changes in 
types of employment for young people and of the great in- 
crease in unemployment among them. Both school programs 
and vocational training should have greater versatility and 
adaptability. Various recommendations went back to the re- 
port committee from this group, including one, buttressed 
by similar proposals from others, that a section on migrants 
be added to the general report. 


The All-Day Discussion 


‘THE WINTRY DARKNESS WAS DEEP OVER WASHINGTON 
before these eleven topical meetings wound up their discus- 
sions and submitted their proposals to the report committee. 
That long suffering body, which had fondly hoped to make 
the indicated changes in the general report in two or three 
hours, found itself hard at it far into the night. There was 
not time to have the revised document prepared for distri- 
bution on the floor of the general session on Friday where 
it was presented for all-day discussion. The members had to 
follow the revisions, paragraph by paragraph, as they were 
read from the platform. 

Most of the changes proposed by the groups, said Mr. 
Folks, were in rewording and expanding the text support- 
ing the recommendations. Most of the groups felt that their 
particular subjects rated more detailed presentation and 
hence more space in the over-all report. A number of addi- 
tional recommendations had been proposed, but nothing 
that had come from the groups called for recommendations 
contrary to those put forward by the report committee. 
Many of the concrete proposals, he assured the members, 
had been accepted by the committee. All would be studied 
carefully and the topical reports rewritten to take them into 
account. 

The report as a whole, said Secretary Perkins in opening 
the discussion, offered a “pattern of behavior for people in 
relation to children, a standard to which all good men may 
repair.” It also forces us, said Josephine Roche, to see the 
hard realities of today, “the conditions that stubbornly go 
on in violation of democracy’s promise of equal oppor- 
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tunity.” The import of the conference, she said, lay in 
the President’s words quoted on the first page of the re- 
port: “Democracy must inculcate in its children capacities 
for living and assure opportunities for the fulfillment of 
those capacities.’ Its findings were summed up in a sentence 
on its last page. “Secure family life is the foundation of in- 
dividual happiness and well-being.” Between these two quo- 
tations, she said, lay a program of action for the American 
people directed toward the conservation of human resources. 

The conference made clear, here and elsewhere, that it 
chimed in with such appraisals of the output of its labors. 
Criticism from the floor, on the report as a whole, chiefly 
had to do with what certain members felt were sins of 
omission. ““We don’t even have political democracy. Look 
at the poll tax. This should be brought out in the report. 
In many states this affects the ‘practice of democracy’ by a 
vast majority of the citizens.” . . . “Children should be re- 
ferred to as ‘future voters.’” .. . “There is not enough em- 
phasis on how we can make these objectives the objectives 
of parents, educators, doctors, everybody.” .. . “The sta- 
tistics are one-sided and present an unfair picture of child 
life in America. In our defense of a democratic system we 
should not give people across the water the chance to say 
that democracy does not work.” 

Commenting on the sections concerned with the child in 
his home, Harry L. Lurie of New York said: 

This program is not new, not radical, not unreasonable. 
Why not proceed directly to solve our problems of poverty? 
The methods we have used have failed oply because they have 
not been carried far enough. We might exchange our poverty 
problems for fiscal problems. Well, why not? Are fiscal rela- 
tions more important than human needs? It will be time to 
experiment with new economic formulas when we have estab- 
lished social security. 


Isadore Lubin, chief of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, wanted more meat in the economic 
section of the report which, he said, oversimplified the prob- 
lem of unemployment, basic to family life. It did not tie up 
definitely the many factors involved. It did not take sufh- 
cient account of the fact that annually the stream of young 
people ready to seek work exceeds by 500,000 our old peo- 


ple ready to retire.—‘Industry must absorb this net increase 
each year before we make inroads on the bulk of overhang- 
ing unemployment.”—It did not survey adequately the vari- 


ous devices supposed to soften the problem of unemploy- 
ment—unemployment compensation, old age insurance, 
child labor restrictions, dismissal wages, vacations with pay. 
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The report, Mr. Lubin said, should consider technological 
unemployment more fully and ‘the problems of seasonal em- 
ployment.—‘“Public work alone is not a solution.”—But 
he was not a prophet of despair. He saw many opportunities 
for increased employment; not in new industries but in 
“the modernization of standards of living and of ways of 
doing things. . .. The problem is not unsolvable.” 

Joseph Cadden, executive secretary of the American 
Youth Congress, who urged repeatedly that the report 
should be concrete in its proposals, wanted to see more jobs 
opened up for young people “above the relief level.’’ With 
these young people scarcely touched now by the CCC and 
the NYA, he proposed, and the chairman of the report com- 
mittee accepted his statement, that the conference recom- 
mend to Congress that its appropriation for the NYA next 
year should at least be doubled. 

The discussion of economic aid to families brought some 
spirited exchanges on the floor. The Rev. John O’Grady, 
with reservations about federal grants-in-aid for direct re- 
lief, warned of: 


. the danger we face in a greatly reduced federal work 
program, or in losing it entirely. The issue is not the faults or 
virtues of the present program. It is whether we have such a 
program at all. We should be more resolute in bringing efforts 
to bear on Congress to hold and develop it. Federal grants- 
in-aid for assistance, even a new category, will not replace it. 
We should make grants-in-aid work in the categories before 
we try to extend them to general relief. We need a sliding 
scale in grants-in-aid, but who can suggest a sliding scale that 
Congress would accept? 3 


William Hodson of New York countered by declaring 
that the conference was on record for continuing WPA. 
But, he added: 


Is it practical to say that we want to give up one program 
because we would adopt: an additional one? Would Congress 
be prepared to reduce WPA if it were responsible for picking 
up the resulting backwash? We must have a program with 
the over-all participation of the federal government in all 
types of assistance. 

Many sections of the report, as they were presented for 
acceptance, brought out little discussion except on minor 
wording or emphasis. Much of it traversed ground already 
covered in the group meetings on points already reckoned 
with by the report committee. 

This was not the case, however, when the matter of 
compulsory school age came on the floor, more or less en- 
tangled with child labor. Proposals flew back and forth for 
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compulsory schooling up to eighteen; for the elimination of 
child labor “in and out” of school; for “compulsory” oppor- 
tunities for employment for youth, and so on. “If you’re 
training children for a democracy,” put in someone plain- 
tively, “you’ve got to prepare them to live and accept re- 
sponsibility. You can’t have too many compulsory laws.” 
All through the discussion the old conviction that work is 
a salty and desirable discipline and experience for young 
people cropped up again and again, with enough proponents 
to indicate that it still has a lot of kick in it. 

Most of the proposals from the floor were “accepted” by 
the report committee as “statements,” but two at least were 
put to a formal vote. The conference went on record for 
sixteen as compulsory school age and it came out flatfoot- 
edly, in spite of fervid opposition, for ratification of the 
federal Child Labor Amendment. As has been said, the 
amendment was curiously absent from the report; but it re- 
fused to stay out of the conference. Again and again it 
popped up. At what seemed like long last, Harriet Silverman 
of New York brought it in as a formal motion, promptly 
and loudly seconded by several people at once. Quick in 
opposition was Edmund Borgia Butler of New York, pro- 
fessor of law at Fordham University: “Is there to be no 
end to this federal compulsion? There is a constantly chang- 
ing attitude within the communities which eventually will 
eliminate child labor. Can’t the states be trusted to do what 
is right?” 

“Tt is because the states have not accepted their responsi- 
bility,” replied Courtenay Dinwiddie gravely, “that. the 
amendment has been proposed. There is abundant evidence 
that people throughout the country, in every state, are over- 
whelmingly in favor of it.” 

The vote that followed to recommend the completion of 
the ratification of the Child Labor Amendment was the 
occasion of one of the few spontaneous outbursts of applause 
in the course of a long and grueling day. 


The Cultural Front 


FouR TOPICAL REPORTS, THOSE ON RELIGION, EDUCATION, 
leisure time and libraries, had been grouped as related to 
cultural aspects of child life. In opening the discussion 
Helen Hall, president of the National Federation of Settle- 
ments, told of her visit to a starved country school, not so 
far from the scene of the meeting, to point out the national 
significance of the recommendations that led off the report 
on education services, recommendations calling for the en- 
largement of school districts and for state and federal as- 
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sistance to reduce their inequalities. “This means,” she said, 


“that all the children in America may have some chance at 


education and not merely those in favored states.” In the 
report on leisure, what stood out is that it puts the free time 
of children on a par with their health and their educa- 
tion. “With the radio giving the news, reading itself 
may become a lost art in some country districts unless 
libraries are brought within the reach of the children.” 
She later urged that the contribution which museums can 
make to the lives of children should not be overlooked. 

With respect to the report on religion and childhood, 
Miss Hall did not share its dismay about young people to- 
day. She has found that, more than in earlier generations, 
they have grasped the meaning of what it is to be your 
brother’s keeper and are trying to translate this into terms 
of social responsibility. When boys and girls questioned re- 
ligion, she was glad to be able to point to Bishop Mc- 
Connell, Monsignor Ryan, Rabbi Wise and others like 
them in the forefront of the modern adventure of making 
a better world. After all, example is better than precept 
and her hope was that the final report might include a 
challenge to what churches and churchmen as such can do, 
community by community, in leadership that will carry 
conviction in young minds. 

Perhaps this is the place to say a word about the notable 
performance of the chairmen of this Friday meeting, Miss 
Perkins in the morning, Dr. Helmholz in the afternoon, 
with Miss Lenroot and Mr. Folks standing by all day to 
comment and answer questions. It was not easy to ‘“‘chair” 
so mixed a gathering, but both chairmen accomplished the 
feat with poise and unfailing good humor. They held dis- 
cussion to a high plane and yet gave everyone a chance to 
speak. “This is really a town meeting,” said Miss Perkins. 
Everyone had a chance: advocates of education in the per- 
nicious effects of alcohol, advocates of education for safety 
and for conservation of eyesight ; advocates for the inclusion 
of “previous delinquents” in the CCC program; advo- 
cates for measures to offset the “growth of ethnosism.” 
Anyone who wanted it had his moment on the floor with 
the chairmen giving cogency and balance to the discussion, 
occasionally, it must be admitted, at the cost of time. 

The last brush of the day came at the very end when 
most of the members had wearily departed. Here those who 
had held from the first that conditions were portrayed in 
the report in a way that discredited democracy put up their 
last fight. The report, they said, should have some definitely 
optimistic statistics, more recognition of what has been done 
in the past, less emphasis on things “discouraging to de- 
mocracy.” After a good deal of interchange, Sanford Bates 
offered a proposal that in appropriate places statements and 
statistics should be introduced showing the “eminence of 
the United States” in cultural and other aspects of life, to 
the end of encouraging further progress. Because of the 
way it was phrased Mr. Folks, as chairman of the report 
committee, declined to accept this as a “statement” or an 
amendment without a vote from the floor. Zealous amenders 
to the amendment then rose up to the confusion of the 
members, if not of the parliamentarians. Mr. Bates’ pro- 
posal ultimately was untangled from procedure and voted - 
down. Its wording, many of the members held, was its 
undoing. They had no desire to “vote against the flag,” but 
they just didn’t want to brag. 

With working Washington by now comfortably home at 
dinner, the conference at length voted to accept the general 
report with the amendments voted from the floor and with 
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the suggestions and “statements” from the floor referred to 
the report committee for consideration. 


At the White House 


AFTER ALL, THIS WAS 4 WHITE House CONFERENCE AND 
that evening brought formal confirmation of that fact when 
the membership, greeted by Mrs. Roosevelt, over-filled the 
great East Room to see and hear the President receive the 
document, the complete report, over which they had been 
battling. Backstage gossip said that cards for this occasion 
were the outstanding headache of the conference arrange- 
ments. The most unexpected people developed an interest 
in child welfare and appealed to their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to get them in. “Any other meeting do?” “No, 
only the White House.” Adamant as the conference officers 
were that cards could go only to members, the room was 
filled far beyond the capacity of its chairs and almost be- 
yond the capacity of its four walls. 

The conference members were gay spirits and, of 
course, their best bib and tucker. Whatever the strains of 
the day, this was a party, as well as the high moment of 
the conference when it would give its best answer to the 
President’s challenge of a year before: “If we can state in 
simple language some of the basic necessities of childhood, 
we shall see more clearly the issues which challenge our 
intelligence.” Such a statement, the conference believed, 
was the report now to be presented to the President. 

Secretary Perkins, opening the meeting, sketched in clear 
vigorous strokes the background and purpose of the confer- 
ence and its method of arriving at its conclusions. She was 
followed by Mrs. H. W. Ahart, president of the Associa- 
ated Women of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
who represented one of the major strands of conference 
concern, children in rural areas. To her mind the confer- 
ence had brought “sane, sympathetic, unbiased and clear 
thinking” to bear on the problems common to all parents; 
had thought in the terms of parents; had enunciated prin- 
ciples fortifying parents in their aspirations for a healthy 
happy life for their children, and had put forward a frame- 
work within which all efforts could be joined to realize 


those aspirations not only for the sake of the children but 
for the cause of democracy. 

In presenting the report to the President, Mr. Folks 
reviewed briefly the events of the 1930s in relation to child 
welfare and found in them “cheerful indications for the 
1940s.” The concern of the 1940s, he said, was to secure 
the full benefit of all we know for all children—‘‘We dare 
not accept a lesser aim.”” He commented on the scope of 
the eighty-three recommendations of the report—“no one 
of them self-starting”—and of their implications for the 
readjustment, modification and development of the pro- 
grams of a wide variety of voluntary and governmental 
agencies. 

Action on the recommendations must come, said Mr. 
Folks, from “acceptance on the part of the people.” The 
follow-up on the report must be directed to: 

. everybody: the general public, the officers and directors 
of voluntary agencies, the President and the Congress, the 
forty-eight governors, the forty-eight legislatures and the army 
of local executive and legislative bodies. . . . And, most im- 
portantly, we must follow up even ourselves, lest we forget. 


President Roosevelt greeted the members of the confer- 
ence as friends united in their desire for “this country to 
be a place where children can live in safety and grow in 
understanding of the part they must play in the nation’s 
future.” 

After a moving word on the death of Senator Borah, 
which had occurred that evening, the President took up the 
report section by section. He approved its thesis, and under- 
scored its findings: 

The first part reminds me sharply that by every step we 
take to protect the families of America we are protecting the 
children also. Here the recommendations in general constitute 
an argument for buttressing and strengthening the institution 
of the family as it relates to the health, training, and oppor- 
tunities of children in a democracy. 


He agreed that public assistance of many kinds is neces- 
sary, “but I suggest to you that mere grants-in-aid constt- 
tute no permanent solution.”” That would be found only 
through increase in the average of incomes in the poorer 
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By C-E. A. WINSLOW 


Professor of Public Health, School of Medicine, Yale University. 


ROVISIONS for dealing with the 
health problems of maternity and 
infancy have made encouraging progress 
during the past decade. But if the 


American child is to have that right to 
life (not to speak of liberty and the pur- 


suit of happiness) which was visualized 
by our forefathers, it is essential, as the 
report of the Conference on Children in 
a Democracy points out, that for the 
large section of the population now liv- 
ing and dying without the benefits of 
modern medical science there should be 
made available “adequately supervised 
medical care through a program or pro- 
grams financed by general tax funds, by 
insurance contributions from beneficiar- 
ies and government, or by such combi- 


nation of methods as may be best suited 
to local conditions.” 

Prevention, however, is more impor- 
tant than cure. America cannot breed 
healthy children unless those children 
are well-fed; and year by year evidence 
accumulates more impressively as to the 
widespread extent of dietary deficien- 
cies. The recommendation that a na- 
tional nutrition committee be appointed 
by the President of the United States 
to study this problem is a sound and 
promising one. 

America cannot breed healthy chil- 
dren unless they are well-housed. Fresh 
air and sunlight, opportunities for nor- 
mal family life and for essential recrea- 
tion are vital elements of child life. 


They cannot be found in the slums, and 
continuance of the present United States 
housing program is an essential need of 
children in a democracy. 

On the federal level we have no more 
important responsibility to the children 
of these United States than to see to it 
that the present Congress passes a na- 
tional health bill and provides appro- 
priations for continuance of the housing 
program, which at present faces the 
danger of serious curtailment. 

If the wave of so-called “economy” 
engulfs such essential health and social 
services, it will be a national tragedy. 
There is no economy in saving dollars 
at the cost of the lives and health of 
our children. 
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Harris & Ewing 


“There were friends and neighbors too.” Left to right: Charlotte Whitton, director, Canadian Welfare Conference; Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, chairman 1940 White House Conference; Fru Betzy Kjelsberg, chief factory inspector, Norway 


communities and areas, and through insistence that every 
community and area pay taxes in accordance with its ability. 

The President reiterated his concern for migrant families 
and of proposals for their resettlement, and added: 


I read a book. It is called ““The Grapes of Wrath.” There 
are 500,000 Americans that live in the covers of that book. 
I’d like to see the Columbia River Basin devoted to the care 
of 500,000 Americans of “The Grapes of Wrath,” migratory 
families. The situation of these children who have no homes 
and can put down no roots in school or community calls for 
special consideration. I am trying to be practical and find a 
place for them to go. 


Page by page throughout the report the President ex- 
pressed vigorously and eloquently his sympathy with its con- 
clusions and recommendations, ending with “a call to all 
our fellow citizens” to share in the “continuing work by 
which its objectives can be realized.” 


The Follow-Up Program 


How THIs “CONTINUING WORK” SHOULD PROCEED WAS 
the subject of the final session of the conference. Upper- 
most in the minds of members was determination that the 
report should not be just another record for the archives. 
Evidence of this had cropped out in two ways during the 
general sessions: in suggestions, especially from the younger 
members, for endorsement of specific legislation; in ques- 
tions, more often than not from former “White Housers,” 
about what “button can be pushed” to give the program its 
initial momentum. 

Saturday morning was devoted entirely to discussion of 
what “we, the conference members can do’ to keep the 
report from sliding into oblivion. Opening with a tribute to 
Senator Borah, Miss Perkins reminded the conference that 
he had sponsored the bill creating the Children’s Bureau in 
1912 and asked the members to observe a moment of silence 
in appreciation of his service to all the people of the United 
States. 

Mrs. Roosevelt began the Saturday discussion before an 
eager audience. She urged the personal responsibility of 
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each member of the conference to carry back home with 
him the ideas embodied in the report and to study his own 
community with the report as a frame of reference, for 
“the more we know our own community, the better we will 
understand the needs of communities throughout the coun- 
try.” Thus she linked the importance of being at once 
“community-minded” and ‘‘nationally-minded” in thinking 
of children. The mobility of families often makes children 
who yesterday were members of a far-off, substandard com- 
munity members of our own community today. From this 
conference, she said, should come a “knowledge throughout 
the country of the needs of young people” and a willing- 
ness “to take a national sense of responsibility for the young 
people of the nation who will some day make the nation.”’ 

‘The two speeches following Mrs. Roosevelt’s were, like 
hers, and like those of the night before, carried over the 
nation by radio. Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, put forward the 
“plans for nationwide consideration and action” developed 
by the conference committee on the follow-up program. 
[See page 66.] She was followed by Frank Bane, executive 
director of the Council of State Governments. It is the 
government’s place, he said, to see that children are well- 
born, that they enjoy a sheltered childhood, that they have 
an opportunity to play, that they receive an education, that 
as they grow up they have a place in the economic world. 
In services to assure these things we have made uneven 
progress. “I do not know,” he said, “‘what these services will 
cost, but I know they are the price of democracy.” Mr. 
Bane minced no words in calling for the ratification of the 
Child Labor Amendment. At the same time he emphasized 
the importance of finding a comprehensive solution of the 
nation’s economic ills, for “what will it profit us to rear, 
educate and train young people, if when they grow up they 
find the doors of opportunity plastered with the sign, No 
Help Wanted ?” 

An unscheduled speaker at this session was Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, Federal Security Administrator, who furthered the 
emphasis on getting the message of the conference across, 
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Work at Adequate Wages 
By ELISABETH CHRISTMAN 


Secretary-Treasurer, National Women’s 
Trade Union League of America 


HE welfare of the family— 

its ability to survive—is 
built upon the earning capacity 
of its wage earners. Reports of 
the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy show 
that in 1935-36 half of America’s 
29 million families had annual 
incomes of less than $1200, and 
that over one million families 
in this country receive less than 
$250 a year cash income, includ- 
ing relief payments of all kinds. 
It is staggering to note the ex- 
tent to which relief payments make up the total income of 
many families. So large a proportion of our low income 
families are almost wholly dependent upon relief that the 
provision of any kind of wage becomes the country’s most 
imperative problem. But to the extent that we can raise in- 


come levels in families above the relief group, to that extent 
can we hope to pull up our whole economy to a level which 
permits the children to have a “break.’’ Concentration on 
providing needed services for this group is our responsi- 
bility, but to provide work at adequate wages is even more 
important. One of the great factors making for insecurity 
now and in the future is the continuing load of unemployed 
workers in the age group between fifteen and twenty-four 
years of age. 

The democratic way of life means not only individual 
freedom of speech and thought — it means economic and 
industrial freedom to enjoy these liberties. 

There is so much of startling significance in the reports of 
this fourth White House Conference on Children that I 
cannot emphasize too strongly the fact that they should be 
required reading this winter for everyone interested in 
social and economic betterment. 

The resources of my organization, insofar as it is possible 
to use them to stimulate interest and support for the program 
which this conference is sponsoring, will be fully utilized. 


for only through “joint effort” can a ‘“‘strong public service 
for children” be promoted. 

The discussion from the floor began with concern over 
the make-up of the National Citizen’s Committee proposed 
in Mrs. Dunbar’s report, lest the suggested number, twenty- 
five, fail to give wide enough regional representation. Why 
should not each state be represented; each type of interest 
—a parent, a farmer, a teacher, a social worker, a doctor? 
The objection that too many members would make the 
committee unwieldy was met with the contention that that 
was true of a group of twenty-five—the knot always could 
be cut by setting up a smaller executive committee. When 
Prof. Benjamin E. Mays of Howard University pointed 
out that the follow-up report made no mention of minority 
representation on the citizen’s committee, Miss Lenroot ex- 
plained that such representation was assumed in all activi- 
ties of gatherings like the White House Conference. 

Further discussion went on to specific methods of carry- 
ing out the program. The Rev. H. Joseph Jacobi of the 
Associated Catholic Charities of New Orleans told of com- 
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mittees on research and publicity already functioning in 
Louisiana in an effort to rally statewide support for the 
conference’s objectives. Marcus C. Fagg of Florida sug- 
gested that the various state conferences of social work be 
utilized to give the program impetus. Reminding his listen- 
ers that 1940 is an election year and voicing what he said 
was probably a “pious hope,” Harry L. Lurie of New York 
wanted the conference objectives written into the platforms 
of both major political parties and “the other parties” as far 
as possible. 

When Yasha Frank, program consultant for the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, rose to tell of pledges of support 
from that company, from the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and from several Hollywood: actors and producers 
in spreading the conference message throughout the coun- 
try, he started a whole series of pledges offered by leaders 
of various national organizations. Among them were the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Ameri- 
can Youth Congress, the National Child Welfare Division 
of the American Legion, the Associated Women of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. Mr. Frank’s pledges, 
however, were unique in coming from the commercial 
world. He promised a documentary film, a series of record- 
ings, and a generous supply of radio time and talent for 
organizations promoting the conference objectives. 

The suggestions from the floor were referred to the fol- 
low-up committee and by unanimous vote its report was 
accepted. 


Procedure in Retrospect 


LOOKING BACK OVER THE CONFERENCE, IT IS CLEAR THAT 
the plan for a year-long study and a final three-day canvass 
of findings and recommendations, was as good as it was 
original. But time and human nature being what they are, 
there were some creakings in performance which can be 
borne in mind in perfecting the pattern. 

Take the matter of time. Advancing the date of the 
conference from May to January so stepped-up the work 
of the report committee that it was not possible to com- 
plete the revision of all the documents and get them into 
the hands of the members prior to their arrival in Wash- 
ington. The result was that time was lost because many 
people went into the discussions without a common start- 
ing point. 

The way the three days were allotted also cramped the 
deliberative process. Half a day was given to setting the 
conference going, to winding up its arm, to gracious in- 
troductions of speakers who told at length what it was 
about, how it happened and why. Only another half day 
was given over to group discussion of the eleven topical 
reports. These were the backbone of the conference. Two 
or three times the allotment would not have been too much 
to devote to them and their recommendations. All the 
more because the interest and ideas of a member might 
overlap several group meetings held simultaneously, when 
only one could be attended. The result was that in the 
general discussion, the following day, there was much re- 
hashing of ideas and proposals in a given field which al- 
ready had been ventilated in a group session, had been 
weighed by the report committee and as often as not had 
been written into another section of the complete report. 
In short, practically everybody wanted to talk about prac- 
tically everything and there wasn’t time enough. 

Most people were good natured about these things and 
viewed the whole scheme of “democratic procedure” as an 
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interesting and provocative experiment to be squeezed for ference, to include also material which is the product of dis- 
future reference. cussion on the topical reports from the group meetings of 
The form in which the over-all report was put before January 18, 1940 or submitted by conference members, as 


the conference seemed to some to fall short of the old such material is deemed suitable by the report committee ; and 
further that the final report shall have the objective of pre- 


Eapaula Oe oe MTS UE tiv is oe acsolwedss senting to the people of the nation a comprehensive picture of 
The searching facts, the dynamic challenge of old evils the facts relating to children in a democracy and the goals 
and of new OppOrruniiies,s were massed in the text of the toward which attention should be directed, it being understood 
report rather than in the recommendations themselves; and that the final report shall be published as the report of the 
these often seemed by comparison to be abstract and lack- report committee. 


ing in punch. The report committee, hard pressed by time 
and by the urgent claims of all the topical groups, held no The Pledge to the Future 


brief for the literary quality of the formulations, but gave On SATURDAY, AS THE LAST MOMENTS OF THE 1940 
assurance that all would be restudied, rewritten, their White House Conference drew near, Miss Lenroot re- 
statistics rechecked, before final publication. The promised called how, at the close of the 1930 Conference, Grace 
documentary film, based on the material assembled by the Abbott had asked its members to rise in acknowledgment 
conference, ought to make the report march. of their pledge of active support for its objectives. Stand- 

Not all the members of the conference were clear on ing where Miss Abbott had stood ten years before, Miss 
how the revision of the complete report would be accom- Lenroot asked the members of this conference to rise as a 


plished and who would be responsible for final content and _ tribute to Miss Abbott’s valiant leadership in behalf of the 
form. A passage from the minutes of the meeting of the children of the United States, and as a pledge of their sup- 


planning committee, held subsequent to the conference, port to the objectives of this White House Conference on 
states the procedure: Children in a Democracy. 

It was moved, seconded, and passed that the planning com- Quietly, almost solemnly, the 500 men and women rose 
mittee be requested to direct the report committee to prepare to their feet. There was a moment of silence. The gavel 
a final report based on the general report adopted by this con- fell and the conference was over. Its work still lay ahead. 
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An Idea and How It Grew 


HE preliminaries of conferences 

usually are taken for granted by 

the people who attend them. The 
members register, are handed a pro- 
gram and a badge, and go on from 
there. In this respect, if in no other, the 
1940 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy was different. 

Here practically all of the members 
actually had participated in one degree 
or another in the work of conference 
organization, in shaping its plan.and 
procedure, in assembling data for its 
consideration and in formulating its 
recommendations. All had had a finger 
in the pie long before the pie was cut 
in Washington. The conference grew 
not by the ideas of a small group but by 
the play of ideas of a large number of 
people concerned in a great variety of 
ways with the children of the United 
States. It was shaped by group think- 
ing, by practice of democratic process. 

Along in the summer of 1938 letters 
began coming to the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt suggesting that it was about 
time for another White House Confer- 
ence on Children. From the first con- 
ference in 1909, called by President 
Theodore Roosevelt, had come the 
“mother’s pension”? movement and ulti- 
mately the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 
From the second in 1919, organized by 
the Children’s Bureau with the support 
of President Wilson, had come far- 
seeing standards for child welfare. From 
the third, the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, called 
by President Hoover in 1930, had come 
the Children’s Charter and impetus to 
a number of movements, notably those 
concerned with maternal and child 
health. But much had happened since 
1930 and if, as President Hoover said, 
“the world moves forward on the feet 
of little children,” it seemed advisable 
to examine again the road the little feet 
were traveling. 

The letters to the White House were 
referred to the Children’s Bureau, to 
Katharine F. Lenroot, its chief, and 
presently there was quite a file of them. 
Late ‘that year, 1938, Miss Lenroot 
called a dozen or so people to her office 
to talk over the suggestion. They were 
people who happened to be in Wash- 
ington at the time, all with a special 
interest in children and youth, all aware 
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By FRED Ki HOEHLER 


Mr. Hoehler, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the conference, and member of its 


planning and report committees, is the 
executive director of the American Public 
y Welfare Association 


of the impact of the economic and social 
changes of the decade on the “growing 
conditions” of childhood. There was 
complete agreement by this group that 
“it was about time for another White 
House conference,” and Winthrop D. 
Lane of New Jersey was asked to “get 
something down on paper” that would 
outline what such a conference might 
well encompass. 

When this outline was ready the real 
business of group thinking began. The 
memorandum first was overhauled by 
such leaders in social welfare work as 
Jacob Kepecs of Chicago, Dr. James S. 
Plant of Newark, C. C. Carstens, 
Courtenay Dinwiddie, Solomon Low- 
enstein, Homer Folks, William Hud- 
son and the Rey. Bryan J. McEnte- 
gart of New York. When, as and if 
there was a conference, these people 
agreed, it must emphasize service to 
children in the framework of democ- 
racy; must emphasize the responsibility 
of democracy for children, the respon- 
sibility of children for participating in 
the democratic process—as Mr. Folks 
put it, “the conditioning of children 
for the successful practice of democ- 
racy.” 

All through the fall of 1938 these 
small informal meetings went on, in 
Washington, in New York, in Chicago, 
with more and more people drawn in. 


At one of them the name “Children in 

a Democracy” was proposed and tested 

against a slowly crystallizing philosophy 

for a conference still, however, in the 

when, as and if stage. From these dis- 

cussions, so informal that no records of 

them were kept, another outline was 
made which centered on the child in his” 
normal setting of home and commun- 

ity; his well being and development 

under the economic, social and cultural 

forces that play on American life. As 

for the modus operandi of the proposed 

conference there was general conviction 

that the way to proceed was to ask 

various government agencies to cooper- 

ate and to ask all agencies concerned 

with child welfare in its broadest aspects 

to join in the project. 

Early in 1939 the proposal for a con- 
ference took form as a definite plan. 
The first formal “minutes” of the 
White House Conference were those of 
a meeting on January 16 attended by 
some sixteen persons, representative of 
as many “areas of concern.” In these 
minutes is found Miss Lenroot’s state- 
ment of the purpose of the conference 
“", . to focus the attention of the 
public upon those things which democ- + 
racy ought to assure to children and 
upon ways in which a fuller measure of 
opportunity might be afforded to make 
it possible for youth to develop qualities 
necessary for participation in a demo- 
cratic civilization.” 

At this meeting a small organizing 
committee was formed of persons fam- 
iliar with the unofficial procedure that 
had been going on. This committee 
promptly asked Frances Perkins, Secre- 
tary of Labor, who had been following 
the whole movement closely, to serve as 
chairman of the conference, and recom- 
mended that she request the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt to accept the hon- 
orary chairmanship and vice-chairman- 
ship. Secretary Perkins, the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt all accepted and 
organization was under way. 

At the request of the original com- 
mittee, Secretary Perkins appointed a 
small organization committee which in 
consultation with her and Miss Lenroot 
appointed a planning committee of 
about fifty persons, widely representa- 
tive, to develop the conference scope 
and content. This committee, of which 
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Secretary Perkins was chairman and 
the members of the organization com- 
mittee vice-chairmen, recommended that 
Miss Lenroot serve as executive secre- 
tary of the conference and Emma O. 
Lundberg of the U. S. Children’s Bu- 
reau as assistant. It proposed to func- 
tion through a report committee which 
would review material submitted by 
consultant groups and staff and would 
formulate the report to be put before 
the conference as a whole. 

This report committee of twenty- 
seven, headed by Homer Folks of New 
York, was the spearhead of the whole 
conference plan. Its task was compli- 
cated and its responsibilities heavy. 


When the final session of the confer- ° 


ence was moved forward from the 
spring of 1940 to mid-January, this 
committee was put under heavy pressure 
to complete the various topical reports, 
some of which were revised three or 
four times, and the general report 
which went through almost as many 
rewritings. 

The planning committee undertook 
responsibility for representative mem- 
bership in the conference and recom- 
mended that an initial session be held 
in the spring of 1939. President Roose- 
velt approved these plans and invited 
the conference to meet at the White 
House on April 26. 

As a nucleus of conference member- 
ship Secretary Perkins, as chairman of 
the organization committee, asked the 
governor of each state to appoint a 
representative. Next she asked that 
members be proposed by the planning 
committee and by organizations repre- 
senting such fields of interest as labor, 
industry, social services, farming, 
health, recreation, education, housing. 

The task of the planning committee 
in selecting the membership of the con- 
ference from the thousands of names 
submitted was not easy. The number 
was more or less fixed by two factors: 
first, the limit under which free discus- 
sion “from the floor” can be effective ; 
second, the capacity of the East Room 
of the White House where the confer- 
ence was invited to meet. All names 
submitted were reviewed by the com- 
mittee and selections made to assure 
geographical distribution of membership 
and adequate representation of fields of 
interest. The final list included some 
630 names. ; 

At this time, the conference had no 
funds. The planning committee had 
proposed a budget of $95,000 and the 
President had recommended to Con- 
gress an appropriation of $60,000 for 
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the purposes of the conference—staff, 
travel expenses, and the like. However 
the item was stricken from the defici- 
ency appropriation bill, leaving the con- 
ference dependent on services contrib- 
uted by members of its various commit- 
tees, by this time considerably enlarged. 
The program of the April meeting 
was designed to bring out a broad pic- 
ture of the American scene in relation 
to children, this to afford a basis for 
subsequent study and report by the re- 
port committee. It was organized into 
general sessions and, for purposes of 
free discussion, into four sections. 


1. Objectives of Democratic Society in 
Relation to Children: chairman, Dr. 
James S. Plant, director Essex County 
juvenile clinic, Newark, N. J. 

2. Economic Foundations of Family Life 
and Child Welfare: chairman, William 
Hodson, commissioner of welfare, New 
York City. 

3. The Development of Children and 
Youth in Present Day American Life: 
chairman, Ruth Andrus, chief, Bureau of 
Child Development and Parent Educa- 
tion, New York State Department of 
Education. 


4. The Child and Community Services 
for Health, Education and Social Pro- 
tection: chairman, Frank Bane, executive 
director, Council of State Governments, 
Chicago, 


The April meeting gave the commit- 
tees of the conference direction, author- 
ity and inspiration. The democratic 
procedure of organization had func- 
tioned effectively and the mandate to 
proceed was clear. But the conference 
had no money. This serious lack was 
remedied presently through the efforts 
of a finance committee which secured 
for the purposes of the conference a 
grant of approximately $45,000 from 
the General Education Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The American 
Council on Education acted as fiscal 
agent for the ‘conference. It might be 
mentioned in passing that the 1930 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection had about $700,- 
000 available for its purposes. 

With funds in hand, the work of the 
conference got under way. Philip Klein 
of the New York School of Social 
Work was employed full time as re- 
search director with assistants, largely 
on part time, from various social wel- 
fare organizations and government bu- 
reaus. The staff of the Children’s Bu- 
reau was indispensable to all this. 

The staff first examined the discus- 
sion of the first session, combing out of 
it a wealth of challenging suggestions 


for the study of the report committee. 
So varied and cogent were the proposals 
that the committee found it necessary 
to break down the four topics of the 
first session into eleven: The Family as 
the Threshold of Democracy ; Economic 
Resources of Families and Communi- 
ties; Housing the Family; Economic 
Aid to Familes; ‘Social Services 
for Children; Children in Minority 
Groups; Religion and Children in a 
Democracy; Health and Medical Care 
for Children; Education Through the 
School; Leisure Time Activities; Child 
Labor and Youth Employment. 

For each of these topics a group of 
consultants was enlisted in all parts of 
the country, some 150 people in all, 
with the staff of the Children’s Bureau 
available as experts. Each of these con- 
sultant groups met at least twice. But 
beyond them was the larger group, the 
conference membership which constant- 
ly was drawn on for counsel and ad- 
vice. It is hard to say how many people 
contributed in one way or another to 
the final topical reports—perhaps 300 
in viva voce consultation, as many more 
by correspondence. 

Lacking funds to do exhaustive re- 
search on its own account, the confer- 
ence drew on data made available to 
it by various responsible agencies— 
the National Education Association, 
the National Youth Administration, 
the Educational Policies Committee, the 
American Youth Commission, the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, the Works Project 
Administration, the Social Security 
Board and a number of national wel- 
fare, labor and agricultural organiza- 
tions. All were encouraged to send in 
briefs on their special concerns. The 
job of examining this great mass of 
material, of combing out pertinent facts, 
and organizing them into eleven reports 
of manageable proportions was monu- 
mental, to say the least. Even greater 
was the job of bringing together the 
topical reports into a single compre- 
hensive report with each topic “justified 
in its proportion and relation to the 
whole program.” Behind every brief 
sentence of that general report as it 
was put into the hands of the confer- 
ence members were literally volumes of 
evidence and statistics. Condensed into 
every recommendation was the _ bal- 
anced reasoning of great numbers of 
earnest informed people, distilled by the 
democratic process. The real achieve- 
ment of the report committee was that 
it produced a document of fifty and not 
500 pages and that it produced it by 
democratic procedure. 
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1930—Child Welfare in the U.S. A.—1940 


By HOMER FOLKS 


S we set in motion a new program 

aN for the protection of the younger 

generation, it is important to 

bear in mind that we have by no means 

extracted the full meaning of the events 

of the past ten years as they affect child 
life in the United States. 

The depression is, of course, the out- 
standing feature of that decade. We 
should not underestimate its terrific 
blow to the health and welfare of chil- 
dren, Neither should we underesumate 
the fact that the depression was met, 
stood up to, and dealt with, by the peo- 
ple of this country. Democracy proved 
itself flexible, resourceful, and con- 
cerned about its children. Several im- 
portant things happened during the 
1930s which indicate that the steps 
taken to conserve the health and wel- 
fare of children and their parents were 
accompanied by surprisingly encourag- 
ing results. 

For example, the deathrate among 
babies under one year of age continued 
to fall, In 1929 it was 68 per 1000 live 
births; in 1938 it was 51, a decrease of 
25 percent. That is striking. Even more 
striking, perhaps, was the decline in the 
maternal deathrate, so long stationary. 
From my earliest public health experi- 
ence we were told that the maternal 
deathrate in the United States had been 
high, that it remained high, and that 
seemingly no one could do anything 
about it. But look at the record of the 
depression decade. In 1929 the maternal 
deathrate was 70 per 10,000 live births. 
In 1938 it was 44, a decline of more 
than 35 percent. 

Again, look at tuberculosis. In 1929 
the number of tuberculosis deaths in 
the United States (estimating conserv- 
atively two states whose figures were 
not then complete) was 93,000. It de- 
clined each year, and in 1938 was 63,- 
736, an actual reduction in human lives 
lost in 1938, of 29,266—or 36 percent. 
This certainly was a great contribution 
to the increased stability of family life 
and child care, 

It was during the 1930s that the 
chief conclusion of the 1909 White 
House Conference on Care of De- 
pendent Children, received its fullest 
recognition. The principle first publicly 
enunciated by that conference, that chil- 
dren should not be removed from their 
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families for reasons of poverty alone, 
never had been challenged, but actually 
never had been applied. Its slow prog- 
ress toward accomplishment was given 
great impetus by federal participation 
in relief. More momentum came when 
the Social Security Act of 1935 wrote 
into federal law provisions for federal 
aid to dependent children. The amend- 
ments to that act, adopted in August of 
last year, extended this principle to 
well nigh its logical conclusion. Be- 
fore 1935, public provision for aid to 
needy dependent children in their own 
homes, mainly through local units of 
government, was reaching approximate- 
ly 280,000 children. By the end of 
1939, forty states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Hawaii were cooperating 
with the social security program and 
about 723,000 children were receiving 
aid. Under the recent amendments the 
program will be able to reach addition- 
al children and provide more adequate 
benefits. 

These results did not just happen. 
They are unquestionably the result of 
many different factors—the slow, 
cumulative process of trial and error, 
experience, education, and the dogged 
determination of those to whom the 
depression served as a challenge to push 
further the boundaries of knowledge 
and to intensify efforts for the applica- 
tion of that knowledge. 


The field of maternal and child 
health offers a striking example. The 


- beginning of the last decade had wit- 


nessed the end of this country’s pioneer 
effort to enlist federal, state, and local 
cooperation in promoting the welfare of 
mothers and infants. The Sheppard- 
Towner maternity and infancy act, in 
operation for seven years, laid the 
groundwork of experience upon which 
later activities were to build. Despite 
curtailment of state and local health 
services during the depression period, 
perhaps because of it, greater efforts 
than ever before were made to develop 
a sound program. Publication by the 
Children’s Bureau, in 1933, of its re- 
port on maternal mortality in fifteen 
states, focussed public attention sharply 
on the needs in this field. The determi- 
nation that the needless waste of ma- 
ternal and infant life should cease found 
expression in the maternal and child 
health provisions of the Social Security 
Act of 1935. By the end of the 1930s 
every state and territory and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were participating in 
the program which has been strength- 
ened by the 1939 amendments to the 
act and extended to Puerto Rico for’ 
the first time. 

I have stated that democracy has 
proved itself flexible, resourceful, and 
concerned about its children. The Chil- 
dren’s Charter, which embodies the 
findings of the 1930 White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, gives as one of the rights of every 
child “the right to grow up in a family 
with an adequate standard of living 
and the security of a stable income as 
the surest safeguard against social han- 
dicaps.” Yet within a year of its adop- 
tion, evidence had begun to accumulate 
of the sufferings of children as the re- 
sult of the unemployment and economic 
distress of their parents. 

In rapid succession there was organ- 
ized in Washington a series of remark- 
able conferences, a small conference on 
child labor standards which warned the 
nation against the return of the sweat- 
shop and drew attention to the number 
of young people being drawn into em- 
ployment in fly-by-night industries at 
extremely low wages and for excessive- 
ly long hours; a Child Health Recoy- 
ery Conference, which called attention 
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to the fact that in the late summer of 
1933 there were 6 million children get- 
ting their food and sustenance from 
public relief sources and that large 
numbers were showing signs of malnu- 
trition. A few months later a Confer- 
ence on Present Emergencies in the 
Care of Dependent and Neglected Chil- 
dren brought together evidence that 
many children in these categories al- 
ready were suffering because of re- 
duced public appropriations and shrink- 
ing private contributions and that the 
welfare of many was endangered. 

Accompanying the reports of adult 
unemployment came rumors of jobless 
young people roaming the country in 
search of work. The Children’s Bureau 
made a rapid survey and issued a report 
on transient boys which shocked the 
nation into action. 

In every instance knowledge of the 
facts became a call to action. State after 
state ratified the child labor amendment 
and the NRA codes found ready ac- 
ceptance of a sixteen-year age standard 
for employment. 

Viewing the last decade in retrospect, 
in terms of what it meant to children, 
the 1940 White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy had the fol- 
lowing to say in regard to social serv- 
ices for children: 

“The most significant development 
in child welfare in the ten years which 
have elapsed since the last conference 
has been the deepening sense of public 
responsibility for children, which has 
found expression in various federal and 
state activities. The experiences of the 
depression period have proved the im- 
possibility of dealing with the problems 
then created, or for the first time fully 
recognized, except through nationwide 
measures. 

“Conserving and strengthening home 
life is the first objective of child wel- 
fare measures. To this end many types 
of public and private service are con- 
tributing. .. .” 


EVERY STATE NOW HAS A PUBLIC WEL- 
fare department with responsibility for 
services other than institutional admin- 
istration. Local public welfare adminis- 
tration has been greatly extended and 
strengthened in the past ten years and 
has provided services to children in their 
own homes, as well as foster care. At 
the end of 1939 child welfare workers, 
paid in whole or in part from federal 
funds, were employed in approximately 
470 rural communities—more than one 
sixth of the total number of rural coun- 
ties in the United States. The child 
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welfare services provided through the 
Social Security Act of 1935 have made 
the needs of rural children increasingly 
visible and are helping to establish 
community resources for dealing with 
special problems of physical or mental 
handicap, neglect, school adjustment, 
or behavior, as well as special care and 
training. 

No group of young people has aroused 
greater interest or sympathy during the 
past ten years than those who have 
reached the age for regular employ- 
ment only to be denied employment op- 
portunity. Public and private efforts 
have sought and are still seeking to help 
them. Various forms of federal aid for 
education have been made available. 
The activities of the NYA and of the 
CCC are providing enlarged educa- 
tional programs, student aid, and public 
work opportunities. The Department 
of Labor is stimulating opportunities 
for training and is safeguarding condi- 
tions of work in private employment. 


Democracy has proved itself 
flexible, resourceful, and con- 
cerned about its children. 


The fact that public responsibility 
for child welfare has increased tre- 
mendously during the decade has not 
removed the need for private enterprise. 
On the contrary, the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democ- 
racy found that assumption by pub- 
lic agencies of major responsibility 
for financial assistance to families has 
enabled private agencies dealing with 
children and parents to develop new 
activities, giving special attention to 
family consultation concerning prob- 
lems of personal relationship and social 
adjustment. Many private child-caring 
institutions and. child-placing agencies 
have taken steps to adjust their pro- 
grams to changing needs and have 
strengthened and improved their staffs 
and methods of operation. 

Through community surveys and the 
work of community planning agencies, 
the functions and work of child wel- 
fare organizations have been examined 
with a view to better organization and 
more complete service. Emphasis has 
been placed increasingly upon conserva- 
tion of the child’s own home and pro- 
vision of service as soon as need arises, 
before adverse conditions have had a 
prolonged and severe effect. 

A problem which assumed propor- 
tions during the 1930s and which re- 


mains unsolved is that of the child in 
the migratory family. 

No review of the last decade how- 
ever brief would be complete without 
mention of the new scientific knowl- 
edge in the fields of medicine, public 
health, psychiatry and other fields. The 
nationwide campaign for control of 
venereal disease, the concentration of 
public attention on cancer research, the 
great wave of interest in promotion of 
the general public health represent 
great strides in public thinking and ef- 
fort. And who in the 1920s would have 
predicted the public health program 
developed under the Social Security Act 
of 1935 or contemplated in the Wagner 
health bill? 

In general, we may say that for pre- 
ventive and ameliorative services the 
decade of the 1930s has given us cer- 
tain essentials: a legal framework and 
an administrative structure, a favorable 
public attitude, and broader scientific 
knowledge. What we now need is more 
study as to present coverage and to take 
measurement of long-standing lacks 
and gaps in particular areas or in par- 
ticular functions. In the light of our 
experience during the past ten years, 
the questions of administrative practica- 
bility and of financial support move up 
into the first order of importance. We 
have learned that to secure full benefits 
for all children (and we dare not ac- 
cept a lesser aim), we must move to- 
ward larger geographical units for these 
purposes. 


WE ARE CLEARLY ENTERING UPON A 
hopeful effort to solve these problems of 
complete coverage by a system of finan- 
cial aid and in some degree of leader- 
ship by the larger units for the smaller 
ones, but not for the smallest. “This 
means state aid, fiscal and technical, for 
the next smaller units. It means fed- 
eral aid, fiscal primarily but also tech- 
nical, for the states, and through them 
the localities. In entering upon this era 
of increased state aid, we should bear 
in mind the advantages as well as 
the limitations of this plan. So long 
as we leave operating responsibility to 
the states, we must be careful not to 
impair that responsibility. It may well 
be that the next White House Confer- 
ence on Children may find that one of 
its first duties will be to study and 
evaluate the plan of federal and state 
aid in the light of its actual effects upon 
the vitality and effectiveness of the dif- 
ferent areas of government. We need 
not try now to forecast its conclusions 
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The Conference Finds and Recommends 


By BEULAH AMIDON 


\ , Y HAT do we as Americans know about our chil- 
dren? How many young people make up the on- 
coming generation? Where do they live? How are 

they housed? What education are they receiving? How is 

their health safeguarded ? What special problems are faced 
by those who belong to minority groups? By the physically 
handicapped ? Such questions as these were defined, answers 
to them put forward, recommendations for their solution 
drawn up in the General Conference Report, prepared by 
the report committee, Homer Folks, chairman, and pre- 

sented to the White House Conference on Children in a 

Democracy “for discussion and action.’”’ As amended and 

accepted by the conference, the report constitutes a defini- 

tive study of American childhood and its needs, and out of 

it grow the conference plans for action [see page 66]. 

The report itself was based on a series of topical studies, 
which brought together the findings of research and inquiry 
by public and private agencies dealing with special aspects 
of childhood and youth in the modern world—employment, 
family resources, health, social services, and so on [see page 
63]. Throughout its work, the report committee had the 
assistance of a research staff, headed by Philip Klein, and 
the advice of groups of consultants. Its work, therefore, con- 
stitutes a summary of what we know about the nation’s 
children, and what, in the opinion of experts, are the lines 
along which effort is most needed “to rear our children so 
that they may successfully participate in our democratic 
way of life.” 

The report is divided into eight major sections: Family 
Life and the Child; Religion in the Lives of Children; 
Educational Services; Protection Against Child Labor; 
Youth and Their Needs; Conserving the Health of Chil- 
dren; Children Under Special Disadvantages; Public Fi- 
nancing and Administration. Several of these sections are 
further subdivided. The proposal to add to the report a new 


section on migratory families was accepted by the report 


committee, and will enter into the final revisions [see page 


49). Digests of findings and recommendations follow. 


Family Life and the Child 


Most CHILDREN ARE MEMBERS OF A FAMILY GROUP, AND 
the child’s welfare as an individual depends more directly 
on the welfare of his family than on any other single influ- 
ence in his life: 


The child has food and shelter if his family has a home 
and provides food. He is content and happy if he is well, if he 
has parents and other kin to love and be loved by. Education 
begins in the home, where he learns to speak, to walk, to han- 
dle things, to play, to demand, to give, to experiment. Relig- 
ious faith is imparted in the family long before he goes to 
church. Adventure and safety, contentment and rebellion, co- 
operation, sharing, self-reliance, and mutual aid, are family 
experiences. 


Despite the great changes in family life in this country, 


particularly in the cities, the family remains “the threshold 


of democracy”; and in the family, the child’s standard of 
conduct, his relations to his fellows are fixed. Here the 
child acquires, or fails to acquire, the virtues of ‘‘self-suffici- 
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ency, enterprise, initiative, and intelligent obedience.” These 
attitudes are unconsciously learned in childhood if they are 
the habitual democratic ways of the family life. They are 
fostered by the wider relationships of the family and its 
members—for example, the relationships at church, club, 
poll, place of employment. To improve the use of the fam- 
ily’s opportunities as the first school in democratic life, 
“the conference holds that continued steps be taken to 
strengthen and extend parent education.” 

With smaller families, the development of modern indus- 
try, and the rapid growth of cities, many people assume that 
all American families today have sufficient resources to 
meet their needs. The facts are quite the opposite, as a 
nationwide survey in 1935 made clear: from one half to 
two thirds of the children in urban American homes live 
in families with less than the $1260 annual income which 
experts set as the minimum required for a family of four to 
live on a narrow “maintenance” basis. There are no exactly 
comparable data for rural children, but “enough is known 
to leave no doubt that their economic situation is at least 
as bad.” The basic economic problem of the family is the 
basic economic problem of the nation—‘to find a sound 
balance of wages, prices and financing that will provide a 
growing purchasing power to workers and farmers and 
profitable investment for capital.” Given today’s changing 
structure of national and world markets, measures toward 
these ends must be far different from those held suitable for 
an earlier and simpler economy. 

While increases in the amount and the steadiness of in- 
dustrial employment would undoubtedly improve the mar- 
ket for farm products, and hence improve farm family 
resources, the agricultural problem calls for special meas- 
ures. Among these are.soil and forest conservation, stronger 
federal agencies for agricultural credit, a better ‘balance be- 
tween farm and industrial prices, organized migration and 
resettlement of farmers from depressed or submarginal 
areas, extension of social security laws to cover agricultural 
labor. 

Among measures which “tend to make employment more 
stable and to protect standards of living” of the wage 
earner and his family are minimum wage laws, and laws 
defending the right of collective bargaining. 

But in addition to improved opportunity for private em- 
ployment, present conditions call for public works, afford- 
ing employment (and wages) out of public funds. The gain 
here is twofold: improved highways, parks, school facilities, 
and other public services; and the salvaging of the time, 
skill and morale of workers for whom private industry has 
no jobs. 

A further measure to make family incomes more nearly 
adequate and more secure is the development of social in- 
surance—old age insurance, unemployment and industrial 
accident compensation. Needed advance here calls for ex- 
tension of coverage, liberalized benefits and improved meth- 
ods of administration. 

During this time of adjustment, many families have no 
means of self-support, and it is becoming a national policy 
that such families must receive public assistance. In 1939, 
between six and eight million children were members of 


families receiving some form of economic aid. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that in many cases the assistance 
provided does not make possible a good home for the chil- 
dren; and that there are destitute families who are receiv- 
ing no help at all. Failure of the federal government to 
provide work and wages for all jobless employables—the 
responsibility it assumed with WPA—and the differences in 
state resources and attitudes, have meant uneven standards 
of relief and the neglect of many needy families. ‘‘Unless 
some other way, not yet suggested, can be found, the confer- 
ence believes that the federal government will have to take 
steps to strengthen general relief systems in the states, in- 
cluding standards of administration, through financial par- 
ticipation in these programs.’’ Among these steps, the con- 
ference recommends: extended and liberalized benefits 
under the old age and survivors’ insurance titles of the 
Social Security Act; continuing and flexible work pro- 
grams for jobless employables; development of Aid to De- 
pendent Children under the Suefal Security Act, ‘with 
the objective of enabling each eligible family to provide 
adequate care for its children’; federal aid for general 
relief adjusted to state resources and needs; uniform and 
reasonable state laws in regard to legal residence, with 
the federal government taking responsibility for interstate 
migrants and transients, and for those in need who are 
without legal local residence; a merit system as the basis 
for personnel selection in all relief administration; “con- 
tinued impartial study of the problems of economic need 
and the operation of the various forms of economic aid.” 


Not ONLY THE ATTITUDES AND THE INCOME OF THE 
family but also the kind and location of the family dwelling 
affect the welfare of the children. Recent surveys of both 
urban and rural homes have made clear that many of the na- 
tion’s children suffer from crowded, insanitary, or hopelessly 
old-fashioned housing. Of some eight million city homes, for 
example, 15 percent were found to lack indoor flush 
toilets, 20 percent to have no bathtubs, and 40 percent no 
central heating. One of every six dwellings needed major 
repairs or was unfit for human habitation. Of 620,000 
farm dwellings surveyed in 1934, fewer than 12 percent 
have bathtubs, 8 percent have central heating, 18 percent 
have electricity, 17 percent have running water. Due to 
underbuilding in the depression, “there is an accumulated 
numerical shortage of 1,500,000 dwellings in our cities 
and villages, in addition to at least 2,500,000 worn out 
houses in need of replacement. Some three million farm 
dwellings fail to meet minimum health and comfort stand- 
ards.” Clearly, the nation’s housing problem cannot be 
solved overnight. Nor are old methods of private initiative 
and financing sufficient either for modern community plan- 
ning, or for improving the housing conditions of low in- 
come families. The problem calls for substantial responsi- 
bility and leadership on the part of government—federal, 
state and local; continuance and expansion of the program 
of slum clearance and low rent housing through federal 
loans and through grants to local housing authorities; 
state and municipal cooperation with the federal housing 
program; better housing for families of moderate means 
through safeguarding credit for home building to assure 
low interest rates and long term amortization; coopera- 
tive effort on the part of the building industry and labor 
to reduce building costs; encouragement of housing co- 
operatives; adequate regulatory laws and housing inspec- 
tion, with modernization of zoning laws and building 
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codes; provision for adequate housing in public assistance 
budgets; continuous research by public and private agen- 
cies in the housing field, and the organization of citizen 
committees to promote public understanding of housing 
problems. 


Religion in the Lives of Children 


CONSIDERATION OF CHILDREN IN A DEMOCRACY INCLUDES 
not only material advantages and disadvantages but also 
the enduring intangibles—ethical values, human relation- 
ships, a developing philosophy of life. In the nurture of 
children in a democracy, the democratic balance between 
individual freedom and social unity must be maintained. 
“Historically,” the conference report points out, “religion 
has succeeded in maintaining such a balance by placing 
its emphasis upon the worth of the individual and at the 
same time upon human fellowship.”’ The primary responsi- 
bility for the child’s experience of religion rests with the 
family, though this responsibility is later shared by the 
church and other social organizations. But despite the 
importance of “the resources of religion as an important 
factor in the democratic way of life,” it is estimated that 
fully half the children and youth in the United States 
receive no formal religious instruction. The conference 
recommends: that adult leaders of children be persons of 
utmost integrity, with a vivid appreciation of spiritual 


-values; that parents and teachers be “ever alert to the 


importance to the child of facing specific life situations” ; 
that whole-hearted recognition of the place of religion in 
the development of culture be given “‘by all who deal with 
children—parents, teachers, social workers, and repre- 
sentatives of the press, radio and motion picture’; that 
religion be treated frankly and objectively as an important 
factor in personal and social behavior, and that it be so 
included in the treatment of literature, history, philosophy, 
psychology, the social sciences, when it normally enters 
into the subject matter of such courses; that the uses of 
religion in personal counseling be further explored; that 
churches and synagogues emphasize the common ends 
which they share with each other and with other com- 
munity agencies; that a privately supported non-govern- 
mental commission be created to study how religious 
education may best be provided in a total program of edu- 
cation “without in any way violating the principle of the 
separation of church and state.” 


Educational Services 


“A PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY OF OUR DEMOCRACY,” 
states the conference report, “is to establish and provide 
a fair educational opportunity to which every American 
child is entitled. This should be a nationwide goal, sought 
through all the thousand varieties of local conditions and 
traditions. In this there is a value beyond direct educa- 
tional benefits. Every American child should be able to 
feel pride and patriotism because his country assures edu- 
cational opportunity for him and for every other child.” 

Present performance, the report shows, falls far short 
of this goal. The conference recognizes two types of edu- 
cation: Formal education centers in the school and ex- 
tends to other agencies; but the school, the library and the 
recreation center make up a comprehensive educational 
system. “No hard and fast lines separate the functions of 
these agencies.” 

Not even the basic elements of formal education are at 
present equably distributed in this country. Thus of the 
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75 million adults in the United States, about 36 million 
did not finish elementary school. About one million chil- 
dren between the ages of six and fourteen are not in 
school. “The school opportunities of hundreds of thou- 
-sands of children of migrant and rural families and of 
Negroes are often deplorable or entirely absent.” While 
this country has resources for broadening educational op- 
portunities and redressing inequalities, “the resources of 
many school districts and even of entire states and regions 
cannot keep pace with the needs of the school population or 
provide suitable standards of educational efficiency.” 


To INCREASE THE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY OF CHIL- 
dren in this country, the conference proposes that units of 
school administration be enlarged where such reorganization 
is needed to broaden the base of financial support; state and 
federal aid be provided to reduce educational inequalities 
as among communities and among states; emphasis on indi- 
vidual traits, since “an educational system which truly 
serves democracy will find no place for the philosophy or 
the methods of mass production”; enriched professional 
training for teachers; public provision of nursery schools 
or kindergartens for pre-school children; free educational 
opportunity for youth up to eighteen or twenty years of 
age; systematic guidance and vocational placement for 
young people; wholesome leisure time activities for pupils 
and their parents; continuing emphasis on education for 
citizenship and for moral character; cooperation between 
the schools and other community agencies that serve the 
child. 

“Paralleling the importance of housing, health and 
formal education are the uses of leisure,” the conference 
finds. Like normal family life, the voluntary participation 
in informal education and recreation under good condi- 
tions contributes to the basic emotional needs of ‘‘friend- 
ship, recognition, adventure, creative expression, and group 
acceptance.” 

The report underscores the need for planned leisure time 
activities within the community, state or region. “If it 
grows haphazardly, with school, parks, and private agencies 
each acting independently, the program may be wasteful 
and retarded.” Planning results in coordination of services 
and facilities, and in recognition of the need for equipment 
and trained leadership. 

A complete picture of recreational facilities in this coun- 
try must include commercial recreation, available to those 
who are able to pay for it, and comprising not only such 
passive entertainment as radio, motion pictures, theater, 
spectator sports, but also active participation in many sports 
and creative activities. Commercial recreation “is influenced 
both in quality and quantity by the character and amount 
of the demand.” So far, organized recreation has been avail- 
able for the most part only to city children. On the other 
hand, the life of the rural child is enriched by the natural 
surroundings of the countryside. But “whether in city or 
country, organized play under competent leadership has 
been found of importance for the formation of democratic 
habits and attitudes.” Recreation for children in a democ- 
racy, the conference finds: 


. should reflect in its program, organization and opera- 
tions those values which are implicit in the democratic way of 
life. This means, among other things, a program that emerges 
from the life of the people; a leadership that represents and 
releases the deepest needs and interests of persons; a relation- 
ship with people in the community that involves them in re- 
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sponsible participation both in planning and in management; a 
form of administration that is democratic, not autocratic; a 
method that utilizes group experience and group channels in 
the total process. 


Outstanding among the conference recommendations to 
these ends are: the recognition of the constructive use of 
leisure time as a public responsibility on a par with re- 
sponsibility for education and health; collaboration between 
organizations concerned with the use of children’s free time 
and the movie and radio industries “in order to provide pro- 
grams which will contribute to the sound development of 
children”; a national commission on recreation, organized 
through the initiative of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, to “study our leisure needs and resources and to make 
recommendations concerning the development of programs 
of recreation and informal education.” 

The free library is a characteristic institution of demo- 
cratic life, and is generally recognized as essential to any 
adequate system of democratic education. Yet according to 
figures gathered by the American Library Association in 
1938, more than 26 million young Americans, most of them 
living in rural areas, are without local library service. At 
present, only 400 of the more than 3000 counties in this 
country have county libraries, in general, the most satis- 
factory reading service for rural communities. There is 
little hope of redressing the rural library shortage through 
local funds. The conference therefore recommends state 
encouragement and assistance in developing and extending 
local public library service; special federal grants for estab- 
lishing rural library service; specially trained and qualified 
personnel for library service to children and to parents. 


Protection Against Child Labor 


THE NUMBER OF CHILD WAGE EARNERS HAS DECREASED 
markedly in this country in recent years, but conservative 
estimates indicate that at least half a million children under 
sixteen still cut short their education to go to work, or hold 
jobs during vacation and outside school hours under condi- 
tions that interfere with their physical, mental and social 
development. A still larger number of young workers, six- 
teen to eighteen years of age, are insufficiently safeguarded 
against hazardous or unwholesome employment conditions. 
The Fair Labor Standards Act prohibits the employment of 
children under sixteen years of age in any industry produc- 
ing goods for interstate commerce. But the great majority 
of child wage earners are employed in intrastate industry 
and therefore are not covered by the federal measure. Only 
twelve states have laws fixing a basic minimum age of six- 
teen for children employed in industry during school hours. 
Even more significant as employers of children are the ‘‘fac- 
tories in the fields” of industrialized agriculture, street 
trades, domestic service and industrial homework, where 
most of the existing exploitation escapes legislative control, 
and where regulation is found peculiarly difficult. The 
conference recommends standards for child labor, specifi- 
cally including industrialized agriculture as well as factory 
employment and employment in trade and service occupa- 
tions: a minimum age of sixteen for all employment during 
school hours, and at any time in manufacturing and min- 
ing; a minimum age of sixteen for employment at any time 
in other occupations, “except as a minimum age of fourteen 
may be permitted for limited periods of work after school 
hours and during vacation periods” ;a minimum age of eight- 
een or higher for employment in hazardous or injurious 
occupations; hours of work for persons up to eighteen not 
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to exceed eight a day, forty a week, and six days a week; 
requirement of employment certificates for all minors based 
on a physician’s certificate of fitness for the proposed em- 
ployment; at least double compensation for injury to ille- 
gally employed children; minimum wage standards; aboli- 
tion of industrial homework “‘as the only means of eliminating 
child labor in such work’’; adequate administration of all 
laws relating to the employment of children and youth. 

The conference also recommends the adjustment of school 
laws to child labor laws, with schooling compulsory and 
available for every child up to the age of sixteen, and a 
suitable educational program for all unemployed youths over 
sixteen; and ‘“‘the immediate completion of the ratification 
of the child labor amendment.” 


Youth and Their Needs 


TRADITIONALLY, THE YOUNG AMERICAN LOOKS FORWARD 
to a job with a future, to independence, the establishment 
of a home, and participation in the life of the community. 
Today, the American Youth Commission estimates that 
there are four million young people in this country out of 
school and unable to find work, that one third of the un- 
employed workers in this country are under twenty-five 
years of age. Many of these young people are members of 
families on relief, which therefore have only the most 
meager resources. School programs in general are not 
adapted to the needs of youth, and recreational facilities for 
the most part are insufficient and not suitable to the young 
adult. ; 

The Civilian Conservation Corps with an authorized en- 
rollment of 300,000, and the National Youth Administra- 
tion which provides part time employment for about 250,000 
young people and assists twice as many more through its 
student work program, have “made outstanding contribu- 
tions by programs combining work and education.” But 
together they assist fewer than a fourth of the out of 
school youth who are jobless, and “must be regarded as 
pioneer experiments showing what needs to be done on a 
much larger scale.’ The conference finds that “the situa- 
tion of youth calls urgently for action” since young peo- 
ple in the sixteen-to-twenty-one age group “are entering the 
period when decisions must be made in regard to the kinds 
of lives they will live personally and the kinds of social 
and political programs they will endorse by their votes 
and their opinions. The circumstances and state of mind 
of youth are therefore of the utmost importance not only 
for their own future, but for the future of our society.” 

Believing that “the cost of constructive programs will 
be less than the ultimate cost of the neglect of youth,” the 
conference recommends: a plan of general secondary edu- 
cation based on industrial demands and opportunities, and 
which “‘contributes significantly to responsible citizenship, 
wholesome family life, constructive use of leisure time, 
and appreciation of our cultural heritage’; vocational 
preparation, guidance and counseling adapted to modern 
conditions and carried out in cooperation with the schools; 
placement services for young workers staffed by a qualified 
and trained personnel; continuance and expansion of CCC 
and NYA, and provision by federal, state and local govern- 
ments of work projects for jobless, out of school youth over 
the age of sixteen. “Such work should be useful, entailing 
possibly the production of some of the goods and services 
needed by young people themselves and other unemployed 
persons.” The conference also proposes “further experimen- 
tation in part time work and part time schooling.” 
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Conserving the Health of Children 

THE HEALTH OF CHILDREN CANNOT BE CONSIDERED 
apart from the general health problems of the country to- 
day, nor does the child health section of the conference re- 
port seek to draw any such artificial and unscientific lines. 
The growing body of information about the prevention and 
cure of disease, the gaps between what we know and what 
we do, are briefly considered with the bearing of the whole 
health situation on the welfare of the children. 

There are two great fronts in the health field, the report 
points out, one concerned with measures “to prevent well 
people from becoming ill”; the other, the treatment of pa- 
tients “to return them to health and to limit the spread of 
disease.” Both fronts call for organization and administra- 
tion as well as technical knowledge and skill. 

Some preventive measures are almost impersonal, like con- 
trol of water supply, safe sewage disposal, sanitary inspec- 
tion. Other measures involve medical practitioners, though 
they do not involve sick people—for example, immunization 
against smallpox and diphtheria, and the prevention of rick- 
ets, scurvy, and pellagra through improved nutrition. Akin 
to this type of prevention is health education by routine 
health supervision, lectures, demonstrations, school instruc- 
tion, and so on. 

When illness strikes, medical care comes into play, though 
even here prevention and administration continue to be im- 
portant. In communicable disease, for example, the patient 
is also the spreader of infection, ‘“‘and treatment goes hand 
in hand with control and prevention.” Often in the care 
of the patient and the forestalling of complications, the 
physician is practicing preventive as well as curative medi- 
cine. Much of the most effective health education is that 
given by doctor, nurse, or hospital in process of caring for 
a sick person. “All this may be said with especial force and 
pertinence of the child, whose health from before his birth 
and through his adolescence depends as much on general 
public health measures and health education of the mother 
as it does on medical and nursing supervision, immuniza- 
tion, and preventive treatment in the home, at school, and 
in general community life.’ 

A health program’ for the American child for the dec- 
ades ahead will have two advantages: “we know more 
about the health, growth, and development of the child 
than ever before”; and we also know “how far we lag be- 
hind in the application of available medical knowledge.” 
Today, “the real dangers to the health of America are not 
plague, cholera, or yellow fever.” In safeguarding the health 
of our children, our objectives today are: 


Reduction in the number of maternal deaths. More than 
ten thousand women die each year during pregnancy or in 
child birth. From two thirds to three fourths of these deaths 
are preventable. 


Reduction in the deaths of infants. In spite of the prog- 
ress in reducing infant mortality in the first year of life, 
more than 50,000 babies die each year in the second to the 
twelfth month of life, and many of these deaths are pre- 
ventable. There are some 75,000 stillborn infants each year, 
and 70,000 more die before they are a month old. One 
third of the former, and a considerable percentage of the 
latter are believed to be preventable, although there has 
been but slight decline in the deathrates in both categories in 
recent years. 


Provision of doctors and nurses. Each year nearly 250,000 
women are not attended by a physician at childbirth; about 
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250,000 newborn babies lack medical care in the first and 
most critical days of life; thousands of homes do not have 
a skilled nurse available to assist the physician at childbirth; 
many children with communicable and disabling diseases do 
not have medical care; hundreds of thousands of children 
suffer from correctible defects of sight, hearing, teeth, mouth 
formation, and from after effects of disabling diseases. Lack 
of hospitals and clinics parallels deficiencies in individual 
medical care. 


Many of the causes of this serious situation in the protec- 
tion of the health of the American child are of an economic 
nature, [the report points out]. The health of the majority of 
persons is purchasable, and many families are able from their 
own resources to provide the necessary care for their children. 
But a larger number cannot afford to do so; the population in 
many areas cannot support doctor and nurse; communities of 
limited size and means cannot afford hospitals, clinics, and 
competent personnel for health administration. The remedy is, 
in the main, to direct the potential resources of the nation to 
where need is great and unmet, to match needs with services 
in the light of national wealth, not local exigencies. 


The conference submits an outline of medical, nursing, 
hospital, clinical facilities essential to these objectives. To 
help correct disparities in individual resources for obtaining 
adequate health services, the conference recommends for 
low income families ‘adequately supervised medical care 
through a program financed by general tax funds, social in- 
surance systems, or such combination of methods as may 
best be suited to local conditions.” 

In overcoming geographical disparity in resources for 
providing public maternal and child health services, the 
conference offers these principles: 


The local community should provide maternity care and 
health and medical services for children as needed, as part of 
its public health responsibility, utilizing available qualified ser- 
vices and facilities. 

The state should give leadership, financial assistance, spe- 
cialized service, and supervision in the development of local 
services, and should be responsible for setting standards of 
care and service acceptable on a statewide basis. 

The federal government should assist states through finan- 
cial support, research, and consultation service, and should be 
responsible for setting standards of care and service accept- 
able on a nationwide basis. 

Federal grants to the states for the expansion of maternal 
and child health services, including hospital and medical care, 
should be made on a basis that will reduce most effectively 
existing inequalities in these fields of service. 


The report recommends that the President appoint a 
national nutrition committee “to coordinate the various ef- 
forts now being made to improve nutrition,’ because of 
“the fundamental importance of nutrition to the health of 
children.” The conference also recommends adequate sup- 
port for research through public appropriations and private 
grants, “since research underlies all advance in practical 
programs of health and medical care for mothers and chil- 
dren and the results of research may markedly reduce the 
cost of care.” 


Children Under Special Disadvantages 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, THE CONFERENCE REPORTS, FALL 
into two broad divisions: children suffering personal handi- 
caps, physical or emotional, creating needs which call for di- 
rect, specialized services; children of families in minority 
groups who often suffer from handicaps which can be re- 
~ moved only by changes in public opinion and attitude. 
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The conference recognizes that “in a democracy responsi- 
bility for the care of children centers in the family.” 
Through social services, society implements its responsibility 
toward children whose parents and kinfolk are unable to 
give them adequate care and protection, and whose needs go 
beyond the community services that are intended for all 
children alike. Among the handicaps calling for such special 
services are blindness, deafness, crippling conditions, feeble- 
mindedness. Less obvious handicaps are due to unhappy or 


broken family relationships, or emotional and psychological 
disturbances. 


The primary objective of child welfare service is to provide 
for every child who has some special need whatever assistance 
and guidance may be required to assure him security and pro- 
tection within his own home, if possible, and opportunity for 
his growth and development. 


To attain this objective, the conference recommends: that 
social services to children requiring special attention should 
be provided in every county or other appropriate area; 
that local public welfare departments should be equipped 
to provide all essential social services to children, “either 
directly or through utilizing the resources of other agen- 
cies’; courts handling children’s cases should have judges 
and social service staff ‘‘qualified to give adequate service 
to children who come within the jurisidiction of these 
courts’; state welfare departments should afford leader- 
ship in providing state and local services for children, 
improving standards of care, administering such services 
as cannot be provided appropriately in local units; the 
federal government should enlarge its child welfare ac- 
tivities—information, research, advisory service, leadership 
and funds for demonstrations and for developing adminis- 
trative methods, grants to states for assistance to needy chil- 
dren in their own homes “‘and for such other forms of ser- 
vice to children in need of special protection as experience 
may prove to be necessary.” 


CHILDREN OF MINORITY GROUPS ARE OFTEN AT A CRUEL 
disadvantage. In many communities their parents have lim- 
ited chance for employment and for vocational advance- 
ment; they experience a measure of social exclusion; in 
many places they receive an unequal share in public and pri- 
vate educational, recreational, medical and welfare services. 
“The largest minority group and the greatest sufferers from 
discrimination are Negroes, but minority status is also ex- 
perienced to a degree which varies from time to time and 
from place to place by Indians, Mexicans, Jews, and some 
foreign born people.” 

There are about five million children under sixteen years 
of age in the United States who are other than native born 
white of native parentage; and about eight million white of 
foreign or mixed parentage. Since science has proved that 
strict race lines cannot be drawn, and “that no factual basis 
exists for any assumption that one race is superior to an- 
other,” the reasons for prejudice and discrimination “must 
be sought mainly in social and economic, rather than in bio- 
logical factors.” Only a long educational program can cor- 
rect these injustices, and it must be “based on the convic- 
tion shared by this conference that the denial of opportunity 
to any child on the basis of race, color, or creed is undemo- 
cratic and dangerous to the welfare of all children.” 

The effort to eliminate race prejudice rests first of all 
with the family, then with the schools. ‘“‘Parents have a par- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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ticular obligation to protect and strengthen the natural tol- 
erance of their children.” The conference recommends that 
civic and social agencies, labor and consumer organizations, 
political parties and governmental agencies, welcome and 
encourage the participation of minority groups both in 
the ranks and in administrative and policy-making activi- 
ties; that regardless of race, creed and color, persons be 
given equitable benefits according to needs in housing pro- 
grams financed by federal, state and local governments; that 
outspoken policies against discrimination be established by 
employers and labor organizations; that fair labor stand- 
ards legislation and “certain social insurance benefits” be 
extended to agricultural labor and domestic service “as occu- 
pations which include a large proportion of certain minority 
groups”; that anti-alien bills which exploit race prejudice 
should be discouraged; that discriminatory practices limit- 
ing suffrage should be discontinued; and “organizations 
deliberately exploiting race prejudice should be condemned.” 
Finally, “in the local use of federal and state grants the 
same standards should be applied to minority groups as to 
others, and this should be a specific legislative requirement 
enforced by public opinion and safeguarded by the right of 
the individual to appeal and to obtain a fair hearing with- 
out fear of being penalized.” 


Public Financing and Administration 


ALMOST EVERY SECTION OF THE REPORT INCLUDES RECOM- 
mendations for changes in the financial and administrative 
set-up—local, state or federal. “The present division of re- 
sponsibilities,”’ the report observes, “is not based on existing 
needs, but largely on conditions of colonial origin and pioneer 
days, when isolation made government and community ser- 
vices practicable only on a local basis. Towns, counties and 
school districts as government units became the general pat- 
tern. Their existence was perpetuated and extended in ter- 
ritorial and state governments. . . . Functions of public 
health, education and relief were left for the most part with 
the local units.” This report is convincing evidence of the 
dificulty of applying modern scientific knowledge, provid- 
ing modern services in the crazy quilt patterns of archaic 
administrative units. 

A study made by the Public Administration Service in 
1931-2 showed that there are more than 170,000 govern- 
mental units in this country—including 3053 counties, over 
20,000 towns and townships (in 23 states), over 16,000 in- 
corporated places, more than 127,000 school districts. The 
only considerable reduction in these figures in the past 
decade is in the consolidation of school districts, and there 
are still some 120,000 of them left. 

The conference therefore recommends that “the number 
of administrative units of government should be reduced 
and units sufficiently large and appropriate for efficiency and 
economy in performing the functions of government should 
be organized.” 

Aside from the confusion of trying to work within horse- 
and-buggy boundaries in a motor highway age, it is futile to 
expect that each unit is capable, financially and administra- 
tively, of providing adequate service along all the lines for 
which local governments are now held responsible. The 
units vary enormously in area and in population. In Ken- 
tucky, for example, the average area of a county is 334 
square miles; in Arizona, 8129. Some counties have a 
greater population than whole states or even a group of 
states; other counties have fewer inhabitants than some 
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townships. At the time of the last census (1930) more than 
four fifths of the cities, villages and boroughs had fewer 
than 2500 inhabitants. Hundreds of townships have fewer 
than 100. “To the technical and administrative difficulties 
of conducting elaborate public services under such circum- 
stances,” the report points out, “must be added the over- 
whelming difficulty of financial support. Essentially the dif- 
ficulty arises from the fact that profitable and necessary ser- 
vices, appropriate to modern scientific knowledge and possi- 
bilities, require a large expansion of the field of public oper- 
ations. But the traditional tax system, which places the 
whole burden of local taxation on real estate, is obviously 
not adapted to carry any such load in a country where so 
large a portion of private incomes is [now] derived from 
industrial activities that are not reached by real estate taxa- 
tion.” 

School surveys show that some communities can provide 
$100 or more per year per child as easily as some local units 
in the same states could provide $1. ‘Yet there can be no 
such vast difference in what needs to be spent per child if 
each is to get reasonable opportunities for education, eco- 
nomic security, and health services.” It goes without saying 
that it is the poorer communities which have the larger child 
population, the greater need for health services, housing, 
and relief. 

The report considers two methods of redressing inequali- 
ties in local and state resources: for the federal government 
to take over from local and state governments the responsi- 
bility for certain health and relief functions; or for the fed- 
eral government to aid these governments with grants of 
funds, much as some states have sought to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities by grants of state funds to school dis- 
tricts. “This conference believes that it would be unsound 
to relieve governments on state and local levels from re- 
sponsibility for such services as schooling, recreation, health 
and medical service.”’ To provide a reasonable minimum in 
these services, and to lessen inequalities by spreading costs, 
the conference urges “‘a consistent and well organized sys- 
tem of grants by states to localities and by the federal goy- 
ernment to states for the support and expansion of certain 
services to children.” 

In addition to administrative and financial reordering, 
every section of the report stresses the need for qualified 
personnel to carry on the suggested programs, and for the 
support of an informed public opinion to support it. Ade- 
quate provision for our children is therefore seen to depend 
in the long run on two groups of people: those employed 
to render needed services; the general public who make 
these services possible, and whose critical attention safe- 
guards standards and encourages improvements. 

To forestall or correct political manipulation of funds 
intended for child welfare purposes, to prevent their waste 
through inefficiency and secure the maximum of return for 
such expenditures, the conference recommends that person- 
nel be selected and retained on a merit basis. The report 
comments: 


The application of merit systems ... in these fields is . 
of primary importance in making democracy an efficient instru- 
ment for public service. Although there has been encouraging 
progress in the application of the merit principle in federal 
and state governments and in some cities, large areas of public 
service are still without the safeguards of this principle. 


In addition to qualified personnel, chosen for ability, train- 
ing and experience, and secure in their job, the conference 
considers that the next decade should see the public increas- 
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ingly interested in the needs of children and programs for 
meeting those needs, with lay citizens “more effective and 
more important.in policy making.” 

While the conference is convinced that the recommenda- 
tions included in its over-all report are ‘‘essential to the 
well-being of the children of America,” it recognizes that 
many of its proposals cannot be put into effect at once. Its 
program is drawn for a decade—some features of it for a 
longer period. 

In eloquent concluding paragraphs, the report crystallizes 
the convictions of the American people on Children in a 
Democracy: 

That democracy can flourish only as citizens have faith in 
the integrity of their fellow men, and capacity to cooperate 
with them in advancing the ends of personal and social living. 


That such faith and such capacity can best be established in 
childhood and within the family circle. Here the child should 
find affection which gives self-confidence, community of inter- 
est which induces cooperation, ethical values which influence 
conduct. Secure family life is the foundation of individual 
happiness and social well-being. 

That even in infancy, and increasingly in later years, the 
welfare of the child depends not alone upon the care provided 
within the family, but also upon the safeguards and services 
provided by community, state and nation. 


And the Call to Action adds: “If the American people, 
in a world showing many signs of breakdown, can present 
a picture of a nation devoting thought and resources to 
building for the distant future, we shall strengthen by 
these very actions our own faith in our democracy.” 


Backgrounds and Foregrounds 


general report, the members of the White House Confer- 

ence had before them preliminary statements which 
assembled and summarized the latest available data from public 
and private sources in each of eleven subject fields. In some of 
these areas, recent study has been concerned chiefly with prin- 
ciples, in others with facts and figures. The topical reports vary 
similarly in materials and in emphasis. In the main, however, 
they are concerned with the concrete rather than the theoretical, 
with statistics rather than philosophy. The following excerpts 


aN a common basis for their deliberations and for their 


Health and Medical Care for Children 


THOUGH THE DECADE WITH WHICH THIS REPORT OF 
progress is concerned was ushered in by the economic de- 
pression, nevertheless it has witnessed outstanding progress 
in the field of child health. . . . The marked progress is in 
general reflected in a steady decrease in infant mortality. 
Deathrates of infants under one year of age from diarrhea 
and enteritis, congenital debility, and epidemic and com- 
municable diseases have shown sharp declines; deathrates 
from syphilis and from respiratory diseases have also de- 
clined appreciably. Deaths from premature birth have 
declined, but in lesser degree. The infant mortality rates 
reached an all-time low in 1938. If the rate of 1928 had 
obtained in 1938, 41,000 more infants would have died in 
the latter year than actually did die. The birthrate (live 
births per 1000 total population) has shown a tendency to 
increase in the past two years and that for 1938 is higher 
than for any year since 1931; the life expectancy of chil- 
dren has been raised at all ages. The maternal mortality 
rate has decreased over 35 percent from 1928 to 1938, the 
decrease having occurred largely in the past four years. 
Accompanying this there has been a decline in the deathrate 
of infants in the first month of life. Mortality from four 
communicable diseases of childhood (whooping cough, diph- 
theria, measles, and scarlet fever) and also from pneu- 
monia, has decreased in recent years... . 

In spite of these evidences of improvement in child health, 
continued efforts must be made to maintain standards and 
to improve child health further. That this is so becomes ap- 
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from ten of these background statements were chosen with the 
aim of giving here salient facts that the conference had to reckon 
with in considering childhood and its needs, and in shaping a 
program for the years ahead. The preliminary statements were 
prepared for the report committee, Homer Folks, chairman, by a 
research staff headed by Philip Klein, director, and Harald H. 
Lund, associate director, with experts from each subject field 
serving as consultants, and were distributed to conference mem- 
bers before the meeting. The preliminary statement on Housing 
the Family was not available for quotation here. 


parent when trends of infant, neonatal, and maternal mor- 
tality rates are studied according to geographic area, race, 
or economic status. Rates for the total birth-registration 
area do not reveal either the low mortality rates in some 
areas or the very high rates in others. 


Education Through the School 


THE MATTER OF MAKING PUBLIC EDUCATION AVAILABLE 
to every child has become a national problem. Even with 
larger administrative units and programs to reduce educa- 
tional inequalities within states, the disparities in educational 
offering are still very great. Regional and state differences 
in economic capacity, due largely to the concentration of 
resources and industry in a few areas, make it literally im- 
possible for a large proportion of the nation’s children to 
obtain a reasonably good education under existing methods 
of school support. This fact, coupled with increasing mo- 
bility of youth, inevitably creates a situation which democ- 
racy cannot tolerate for long. 

The educational opportunity of children in economically 
less fortunate areas can be brought up to the desired level 
of opportunity only by federal financial assistance to the 
states, so rendered as to reduce educational inequalities. .. . 
Greatest improvements are likely to be effected if new funds 
are expended to broaden the traditional school offering both 
in type and in extent, to support a research and planning 
program, to improve the preparation of teachers, to provide 
more adequate buildings and equipment, to furnish suitable 
opportunities for handicapped children, and to strengthen 
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the leadership of state departments of education. The sums 
needed to achieve these ends are small compared to expendi- 
tures of the American people for purposes far less vital to 
their well-being. 


Economie Aid to Families 


How MANY HAVE HAD THE EXPERIENCE OF DEPENDENCE 
on public or private aid for the necessities of life in these 
ten years, we do not know. Guesses vary from a third to a 
half of the population. In January and February of 1934, 
when employment through the Civil Works Administration 
was at its maximum, 8 million households, consisting of 28 
million persons, of whom more than 11 million were chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age, received public assistance 
or earnings on federal work programs. Last March, before 
reductions began on work projects, the corresponding figures 
were over 7 million households, nearly 22 million persons, 
and 8 or 9 million children. 

That is about one in six of the total population, compared 
with probably less than one in a hundred in the corre- 
sponding months of 1929. 

That for any considerable period the families of a fourth 
of the children in the United States should continue to be 
dependent on public or private aid for the necessities of life 
is a prospect we cannot accept. That any of them should 
not get aid when they need it, or should not get as much 
as they need, or the kind they need, is intolerable. 


The Family as the Threshold of Democracy 


REDUCTION IN SIZE OF FAMILIES BEGAN OVER A CENTURY 
ago, and has been particularly notable in cities. Between 
1930 and 1935 the total number of children in the United 
States decreased from about 38 million to about 36 mil- 
lion. . 

Both marriage and divorce rates declined in the depth of 
the depression. . . . Marriages and divorces, however, have 
increased since 1933. The decrease in the birthrate has con- 
tinued to be a major factor in family change. There were 
25.1 live births per 1000 population in the birth registra- 
tion area of 1915, The rate reached a low of 16.5 in 1933. 
In 1937 it was 17.0, and for 1938 the reported provisional 
Tate wasel@eOweeete 

Farm populations have higher ratios of children to adults 
than cities; in some areas the ratio of children to adults on 
farms is double the ratio in cities. The South has the high- 
est proportion of children, both in white and in Negro 
families; the far West has the lowest proportion. Rural 
Negroes have more children on an average than white farm 
families. In cities, foreign born families have more children 
than native born whites; both groups have more than city 
Negroes. 

Parents in cities on the income level ‘$3000 and over” 
have less than half as many children as those in the income 


class ‘‘under $1000.” 


Religion and Children in a Democracy 


‘THE CHILD, WHETHER IN THE FAMILY, THE SCHOOL, THE 
church, or leisure time activities, needs to have personal 
appreciation of values. Any program of child development 
which falls short of this level is not only superficial from an 
educational point of view but is not consonant with the 
ideals of democracy. It would be possible to provide the 
child with adequate economic support, proper housing, the 
best of medical and dental care, and equalized opportunity 
for formal education, and still provide no more than totali- 
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‘salaried professional, clerical, 


tarian states are able to provide. Democracy involves no 
only freedom and individual initiative but the developmen' 
of the capacity to make choices and to appraise them in th 
light of fundamental and comprehending values. Above all 
the child in a democracy needs assistance in achieving fo1 
himself a scale of values consistent with a philosophy of life 
Such a scale of values does not come about primarily througt 
things which we do to or for children. It is largely the re: 
sult of the free and creative participation of children ir 
judging and carrying through courses of action in specific 
and concrete situations of their everyday life. 


Economic Resources of Families and Communities 


RECOGNIZING ALL THE LIMITATIONS OF A MONETARY 
standard, it is nevertheless startling to realize that in 1935. 
36 half of America’s 29 million families of two or more 
persons had incomes of $1160 or less. (This figure includes 
estimated value of non-money farm income.) . . . It is diff- 
cult to realize that over a million families in his country 
had a yearly income below $250 in 1935-36. (This include: 
relief payments of all kinds.) More than a quarter of the 
nation’s families had yearly incomes under $750. Nearly 42 
percent had incomes under $1000. Nearly two thirds (64.€ 
percent) had incomes under $1500. Less than a third were 
families with incomes over $1750. . . . The occupational 
ladder descends in the following order according to median 
family income: independent professional, salaried business. 
independent business, wage 
earner, farmer. . . 

A significant variation in the urban picture is the differ- 
ence between whites and Negroes. In north central cities of 
100,000 or more, the median income for white families was 
$1720; for Negroes, $1095. In southern cities of 2500 and 
over, the discrepancy was widest. Median income for white 
families was $1570 and for Negro families, $525. 

Farm family incomes are even lower. 

Over a third of the families in the United States did not 
have in 1935-36 incomes which would have purchased the 
“emergency” level budget, and at emergency level there was 
insufficient allowance made for replacement for even that 
level of living to be sustained over a period of years. Over 
half the families had incomes below the average cost for a 
“maintenance” level budget—$1261. 


Child Labor and Youth Employment 


AT THE LAST FEDERAL DECENNIAL CENSUS, THAT OF 1930, 
the number of children between ten and sixteen years who 
were reported as gainfully employed totalled 667,118, or 
approximately 5 percent of the total population of these 
ages. It is generally recognized, however, that these census 
figures were an understatement of the extent of child 
labor even in 1930 when the industrial depression had 
reduced employment opportunities for all workers. While 
no precise information exists concerning the number of 
children under sixteen years of age at work in the United 
States at the present time, such evidence as is available 
shows that numerically their employment is definitely less 
today than in 1930, in fact less than at any time in recent 
years. This is due primarily to two causes. 

First of these is the decline in employment opportunities 
for all persons that has characterized the present decade... 

The second principal cause of the reduction in the em- 
ployment of child workers under sixteen is an improvement 
in legislative standards. . 

Any assumption that, except for work on the farm and in 
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the home, child labor is now completely under legislative 
control is erroneous. Obstacles to the attainment of good 
child labor standards are to be found today, as always, in 
the opposition of some employing groups to regulation be- 
cause they wish a cheap labor supply, in economic pressure 
upon children and their families, and in public indifference 
arising in part from lack of knowledge of the facts. More- 
over, because of the close connection between the child’s 
employment and that of his parents in occupations’ where 
children work as members of a family group, such as in 
agriculture, the earlier opposition to any regulation of child 
labor on the ground of interference with parental control 
has been revived. This situation is one easily exploited by 
self-interested groups. In regard to occupations for which 
regulation is still largely nonexistent or inadequate, such as 
commercialized agriculture and street work, it is necessary 
to develop an informed public opinion as was done in the 
earlier movement for the regulation of factory employment. 


Child Development Through Play and Recreation 


REASSURING ADVANCES HAVE BEEN MADE IN THIS WHOLE 
field during the past ten years. Growth of public acceptance 
and support is shown in many ways. Vast forest and park 
areas have been acquired. Camps, community centers, ath- 
letic fields, swimming pools, tennis courts, clubhouses, hik- 
ing trails, and trail lodges have been constructed. More 
schools have been made available for leisure programs. 
Music, art, drama, photography, travel have been extended. 
New organizations have been created. Enabling legislation 
in several states has provided a broadened basis for com- 
munity programs. Substantial progress has been made in 
reorienting the professional education of community recre- 
ation leaders. 

Many communities and many children living in them 
have not felt the effects of this decade of recreation prog- 
ress. Several social indices—such as high rates of child 
accident and mortality from traffic accidents, high rates of 
juvenile delinquency, lack of resources in the home, inade- 
quacy of trained recreation leaders employed throughout 
the year, lack of appropriate standards in both public and 
private agencies—all point to the fact that further prog- 
ress must include the improvement and extension of our 
recreation resources. We have many gaps to fill as we 
build and plan for the development of our children. 

There are certain groups of children who have fewer 
than average opportunities for participating in a recreation 
program. When combinations of these groupings are pres- 
ent, the inequalities tend to be greater. 


Social Services for Children 


UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS, AT LEAST 8 MILLION CHIL- 
dren are receiving economic aid in their homes, including 
over 700,000 benefiting from aid to dependent children 
under the social security program. Many other children 
whose families are not receiving economic aid from public 
or private sources are in need of such assistance. 

Much smaller numbers of children require care away 
from their own homes. On a given date in 1933, approxi- 
mately 250,000 children were in institutions for the care of 
dependent children or in foster family homes. Of those for 
whom reports were received, 58 percent were in institutions. 
Figures for urban areas reporting social statistics to the 
Children’s Bureau show that the number of children in 
institutions has decreased and the number cared for in foster 
family homes has increased since then. 
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In 1938, according to estimates, about 185,000 children 
were dealt with as delinquents by juvenile courts. 

By June 1939, state registration of crippled children 
under the Social Security Act showed approximately 225,- 
000 children in need of care. On the basis of this partial 
registration it is estimated that the total number of crippled 
children in the continental United States is approximately 
365,000. In addition, many thousands of children are suf- 
fering from conditions which, if neglected, may result in 
crippling. The numbers of blind or partially sighted and 
deaf or hard-of-hearing children who need some form of 
social service as well as special facilities for treatment and 
education cannot be estimated with any degree of accuracy. 

Estimates of the number of mentally deficient children 
who need custodial care or training in institutions or care 
and supervision in the community vary from about 360,000 
—1 percent of the 36 million children in the population 
under sixteen years of age—to figures four or five times that 
high. A still larger number of retarded or subnormal chil- 
dren require special attention. 

The actual extent of the need for social services for the 
protection and care of children handicapped by the various 
types of social, physical, and mental disabilities, and for the 
prevention of maladjustment, is becoming more evident with 
the increasing development of resources for child welfare 
services in the various states. 


Children in Minority Groups 


If WE EXCEPT INDIANS, THERE IS NO GROUP THAT CAN 
rightly claim to be more American than another... . We 
are all relatively recent arrivals. Furthermore, the process 
of assimilation has been so rapid that we no longer can trace 
accurately the racial and national origin lines in our popu- 
lation. The census distinguishes people according to color, 
nativity, and nativity of parents (certainly not exact indi- 
cations of race). In the United States, only 57 of every 100 
persons are native whites of native parentage, and many of 
these are second, third, and fourth generation descendants 
of the 40 million immigrants who have come to our shores 
in the past 100 years. 

Of the other 43 in a hundred, 20 and a fraction are 
native whites of foreign or mixed (foreign and native) 
parentage; 11 are foreign born; 10 are Negro; 1 is Mexi- 
can; and the remaining fraction represents Indian, Oriental, 
and others. Only about 3 million persons in our entire popu- 
lation are aliens, and the majority of these are on the way 
to citizenship. 

Having at heart the welfare of all children, there are 
other reasons, in addition to the number of children directly 
involved and the unique character of some of their handi- 
caps, why we must give special attention to the minority 


‘problem. It is a problem which deeply affects the whole 


population and hence all children. Race prejudice and dis- 
crimination are not peculiar to any particular section of the 
country—or to any particular part of the population. Nor 
does the minority problem spring from the nature or char- 
acter of the people in minority groups, since every racial 
group has been treated as a minority at one time or another. 
The problem is one deeply rooted in our social structure, 
and .it is fraught with danger for the whole population. 
Examples are not lacking of the use of minorities to destroy 
national unity, to set one part of the population against an- 
other, and to defeat the common interest of all the people 
in raising the general standard of living and in attaining 
greater security of life and liberty. 
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Plans for Action 


HE materials of the fourth 

White House Conference for 

Children are not going to be left 
to gather dust on library shelves. A 
Committee on the Follow-up Program, 
headed by Saidie Orr Dunbar, presi- 
dent of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, put before the meeting 
an outline plan of federal, state and 
local activity designed to translate find- 
ings and recommendations into happier 
lives, broader opportunities for the 
youth of the nation. As Mrs. Dunbar 
pointed out, in presenting the report to 
the conference: “It is clear that nation- 
wide planning is only the beginning-of 
a program for making this conference 
mean something to individual children. 
It must reach individual children in 
communities and states, in Maine or 
Mississippi, New York, Michigan, or 
Florida. It must mean something to 
Johnny whose father is dead; to Mary 
who shares in the work of the family as 
they follow the crops, never staying 
long enough in any one place for Mary 
to become really settled in school; to 
undernourished Stephen, and crippled 
Susie, and George whose mother is at 
her wits’ end to know why he is forever 
coming to the attention of the police 
and the juvenile court. The general 
aims of the conference are equally valid 
in all parts of the country and for all 
children; the community efforts that 
must be made to achieve the objects will 
be many and varied.” 

After exploring ways to meet these 
diverse needs, utilizing all the agencies 
—private and governmental—that can 
be mustered, the committee recom- 
mended a nine-point plan which was 
accepted by the conference: 


1. That follow-up work be started at 
once. 


2. That responsibility for national lead- 
ership in the follow-up program be 
placed in a National Citizens’ Commit- 
tee and a Federal Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee on the White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy. The Na- 
tional Citizens’ Committee should be 
non-governmental in character, repre- 
senting various organizations and asso- 
ciations that have participated in the 
work of the conference. The Federal 
Inter-Agency Committee should include 
representatives of federal agencies that 
have participated in the conference 
activities. 
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SAIDIE ORR DUNBAR 


3. That the function of the National 
Citizens’ Committee include preparing 
and disseminating printed, visual, and 
radio material ; enlisting the cooperation 
of national organizations in studying 
and furthering the, objectives of the 
conference; cooperating with govern- 
mental agencies in matters relating to 
the follow-up program; and assisting 
the states in the development of state 
programs adapted to the needs and in- 
terests of each state. 


4. That the conference request the fed- 
eral agencies represented in the member- 
ship of the conference to form a federal 
Inter-Agency Committee on the White 
House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy, .with power to add to its 
membership, whose functions would in- 
clude: interchange of information and 
coordinated planning on the part of the 
federal agencies in matters related to 
the conference program; cooperation 
with the National Citizens’ Committee ; 
collaboration with such state inter- 
agency committees as may be formed, 
and the encouragement of cooperation 
between federal agencies and state agen- 
cies with which they have close relation- 
ships in carrying out the objectives of 
the conference. 

5. That state follow-up programs be 
inaugurated, adapted to the special 
problems and circumstances of each 
state. In making this recommendation, 
the conference takes note of work al- 
ready done in reviewing child welfare 
conditions in certain states and terri- 
tories, notably Louisiana and Hawaii, 


preparatory to this session of the-confer- 
ence. Development of state citizens’ and 
interdepartmental committees may be 
found to be advisable in many states; in 
others, different methods of organiza- 
tion would be more appropriate. The 
national citizens’ committee and the 
federal inter-agency committee should 
serve the states in developing methods 
of organizing state follow-up work. 


6. That state groups responsible for 
follow-up programs provide leadership 
to local communities which desire to 
organize or expand local programs for 
determining how children may be given 
more adequate care in their homes and 
through community services. 


7. That the conference authorize the 
planning committee to appoint a group 
of five to take responsibility for organ- 
izing and calling together a National 
Citizens’ Committee of approximately 
twenty-five members, representing la- 
bor, industry, agriculture, and religious, 
citizens’, and professional interests. 

8. That the finance committee of the 
conference be asked to explore the possi- 
bilities of financial support of the work 
of the National Citizens’ Committee 
for a definite period, sufficient to pro- 
vide adequate leadership and staff as- 
sistance, with funds available if possible 
for assistance in the development of 
state follow-up programs. 


9. That in all states and in local com- 
munities existing organizations inter- 
ested in child welfare participate to the 
fullest extent possible, and that national, 
state and local organizations stress con- 
tinuity and progressive development of 
the services they are prepared to render. 


VoIcING A CLAIM FOR “ADEQUATE 
funds to meet the needs of children 
who cannot speak for themselves and 
do not have the vote,” the report says: 

“In this hour of worldwide confu- 
sion, we are gathered in our nation’s 
capital to accept a call for action to do 
those things that can be done now for 
children and.to safeguard the strong 
family life which is absolutely essential 
to our democracy, and to plan now 
those things that must be left for the 
morrow. We can present to the world 
a picture of a nation devoting thought 
and resources to building for the future. 
Thus, the fourth White House Confer- 
ence for Children will serve the child of 
today and the children of the future.” 
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Follow-Up Begins at Home 


The 1940 White House Conference on Children in a Democracy was over. Presently its mem- 
bers would be back home where “acceptance on the part of the people” must occur in order to achieve 
the conference’s purpose “to use all we know for all the children.” But now the members lingered, 
reminding each other that the conference was only a beginning of the real work ahead, and asking 
each other: “Just how do you mean to follow-up back home?” 


BENJAMIN GLASSBERG, superintendent, Coun- 
ty Department of Public Assistance, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


‘TEN YEARS AGO THE PUBLIC WAS NOT 
prepared for the doctrine put forward 
by this report. Now, I believe, it is. In 
these last years we have built up a rec- 
ord of being able to do something about 
specific conditions and I believe that 
we will do something with this report. 
But we will need to think carefully 
how to implement it in our various 
communities. In our state we have a 
year before the legislature meets again 
in which to get together and plan. I 
believe that the leadership must come 
from social workers. All power to 
other leaders in the campaign, but I 
suspect that the social workers will be 
the wheelhorses. 


! 
\ 


Harry O. Pace, commissioner, New Hamp- 
shire Department of Public Welfare. 


OUR FOLLOW-UP WILL BEGIN AT HOME 
—with our own staff. We must meas- 
ure our philosophy, our set-up and our 
performance and compare them with 
the goals that the report sets. We must 
find out exactly where we are in rela- 
tion to these objectives, and must make 
them our objectives before we can go 
out into the state to enlist others. 


Dr. Fetrx UNDERWOOD, state health officer, 
Jackson, Miss. 


I BELIEVE THAT WE HAVE IN Missis- 
sippi both willingness and leadership to 
form strong state and local committees 
to follow up this conference, some of it 
immediately and a lot within five years. 
In twelve months we have organized 
the state for infantile paralysis control. 
Many people thought it couldn’t be 
done, but it was. And we can do this, 
too. Probably because I am a “health 
man” I see as first steps an effort to 
bring up the quantity and quality of 
health facilities for Negroes. 


Cuarves S. JOHNSON, director, department 
of social science, Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


THIS REPORT PRESENTS A GENERAL 
social issue in such a way that its follow- 
up where minority groups are concerned 
should not be obscured seriously by 
racial stereotypes. In urban centers, 
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child welfare work among these groups 
is getting through the front lines of 
resistance. In rural areas, the crisis in 
agriculture is forcing change, though 
underneath old prejudices persist. Many 
intangibles will enter into the accept- 
ance of this report in areas where 
minorities are a factor. But one positive 
result should be to give social workers 
in such areas the courage to institute 
clear policies and standards of adminis- 
tration and to stand by them. 


H. M. Cassipy, director, School of Social 
Work, University of California. 


SPEAKING IN TERMS OF EDUCATION 
and not of social action, I should like 
to see this report made the subject mat- 
ter of undergraduate courses in colleges 
and universities, its sections studied one 
by one with all their ramifications in 
American life. It might not constitute a 
quick follow-up but, thinking ten years 
ahead, I believe that it would prove it- 
self effective. 


PauL T. Betsser, general secretary, Henry 
Watson Children’s Aid Society, Baltimore, 
Md.; president, Child Welfare League of 
America. 


We NEED A PAUL REVERE TO CARRY 
the import of the White House Con- 
ference to every village and town and 
most especially to the national and local 
agencies in the field of child welfare. 
The impact of this report on that field 
cannot now be estimated, but certainly 
from now on we of the privately sup- 
ported agencies must adapt our philoso- 
phy, our programs and our finances to 
this relatively new framework that the 
report sets up. 


CHENEY C. JONES, superintendent, New 
England Home for Little Wanderers, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


‘THE CONFERENCE REPORT IS A PLAT- 
form and, as such, is useful. But folk- 
ways, not platforms, destroy or develop 
the potentialities of children. And folk- 
ways are not determined by platforms 
but by intelligence and goodwill run- 
ning through and taking hold of every 
aspect of community life. Charts can 
be prepared in Washington, but the 
course of children in a democracy will 
be shaped in our neighborhoods and 


communities. Now that the White 
House Conference is over, the scene 
shifts from Washington to “our town.” 
The fight for the children must be 
waged where the people are; not just 
by “us” but by everybody. 


Emma C. Puscuner, director, national child 
welfare division, American Legion, Indian- 
apolis. 

OuR FOLLOW-UP WILL BEGIN AT FOUR 
area conferences to be held in February 
in different parts of the country. At 
these meetings we will plan to get the 
réport into every state conference and 
thence into every county and into every 
post. The Legion reaches into every 
community in the country and within a 
month the message of the White House 
Conference will be on the Legion wires. 


Mrs. J. K. PETTENGILL, president, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

WE DIDN'T WAIT FOR THE REPORT TO 
start the follow-up. We began in the 
issue of the National Parent-Teacher 
Magazine which was on the press while 
the White House Conference was in 
session. The report will be a feature of 
our national convention in May, and 
will be used by our local groups all 
over the country. Discussion in local 
groups is, I believe, the most effective 
way to gain public understanding of the 
report and the acceptance necessary to 
implement it. 


IRENE FARNHAM CONRAD, executive secre- 
tary, Council of Social Agencies, Houston, 
Tex. 


THE BIGGEST CHILD WELFARE NEED 
in our city is better homes with more 
food in them. Our “‘best people” re- 
spond to the needs of children, provided 
that in helping them some man “who 
won't work” isn’t helped too. We can- 
not expect these people to agree right 
off to all the implications of this con- 
ference report, but they will agree that 
children ought to have a better chance, 
and if we start from there we shall be 
able to go forward. We mean to make 
the report a study project of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, drawing in board 
members, laymen and social workers. 
It will stretch the horizon for all of us. 
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The Common Welfare 


The Security of the Child 


PON the security of the family depends the security 

of the child—this was the strand that held together 
all discussions of the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy. Less than a week after the confer- 
ence adjourned, the WPA division of research released a 
statistical reminder of the thousands of families in this 
country living in nerve-wracking insecurity if not in want. 
The report is based on interviews in twenty-three cities 
with 138,000 of the 775,000 WPA workers dismissed last 
summer because they had been on the rolls for eighteen 
months or longer. The results show that by November less 
than 13 percent had secured private employment—no 
more than the usual 100,000 a month who regularly leave 
WPA for private industry. 

Well over half the dismissed workers had returned to 
WPA or direct relief. Nearly 55 percent of those “lucky” 
enough to find private jobs were making less than their 
former WPA wage. The average weekly earnings of all 
those with private employment was $17.22. One fifth were 
making under $10 a week. A study of the average income 
of all the dismissed—employed and unemployed—with the 
exception of those returned to WPA, showed an average 
weekly income of $8.23. In ten cities the average income 
was less than $5. In Jacksonville, Fla., it was $2.50. 

Though 28 percent of the dismissed were reported to be 
on “local relief,’ in several of the cities—usually in the 
South—this consisted only of federal surplus commodities. 
In Birmingham, Ala., 60 percent of all the “furloughed” 
workers were totally dependent on surplus commodities. 
In Omaha, Nebr., the surplus commodities reported as 
the sole source of income for 16 percent of the dismissed 
workers included only flour, apples and onions. 

While the White House Conference has been formulat- 
ing its high standards for children in this country and while 
the WPA division of research has been putting together its 
picture of conditions as they are, indications have been 
growing that Congress is again about to wield the economy 
axe. If it falls on the work relief program it may crack 
the very foundation of any effort to save the nation’s chil- 
dren in and for democracy. 


Organized Investors 


AKING a leaf from the experience of miners, bankers, 
carpenters, retailers, and so on, a group of investors 
have formed a union to protect their own interests. The 
need for such a union has been urged by William O. 
Douglas, former head of the SEC, now a U.S. Supreme 
Court Justice, by Roger Babson, and other special students 
of finance, who have pointed out that the average stock- 
holder or purchaser of insurance puts his money into enter- 
prises of which he knows little or nothing, that the in- 
formation offered him often is vague and incomplete, and 
that he has practically no voice in the company’s affairs. 
Sponsors of the American Investors Union, Inc., a non- 
profit membership organization set up under the laws of 
New York, include A. A. Berle, Jr., last chamberlain of 
the City of New York; Evans Clark, director of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund; Prof. Paul H. Douglas, of the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago; Herbert W. Elliston, financial editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor; E. C. Lindeman of the 
New York School of Social Work; Paul Blanshard, former 
commissioner of accounts, New York City; Judge Robert 
W. Kenny of Los Angeles; Professors Milton Handler 
and Goodwin Watson of Columbia University. Bernard J. 
Reis, certified public accountant, is executive director, with 
headquarters at 10 East 40 Street, New York. 

The new organization announces a four-fold program: 
first, safeguard the present security holdings of members 
through analysis of annual reports and financial state- 
ments of companies in which members have a stake, and 
study of such corporate steps as dissolution and merger 
propositions, change in management, and so on. Second: 
guidance of members in purchase or rejection of new secu- 
rities or savings plans through analysis and evaluation of 
the voluminous technical reports which must be filed with 
the SEC covering every new securities issue. Third: repre- 
sentation for security holders on boards of directors, where 
that is desirable, and as proxy for members in stockhold- 
ers’ meetings. Fourth: vigilance in the field of legislation, 
to protect the investors’ interests. As rapidly as possible, the 
A.I.U., which has a modest membership fee of $3 a year, 
will build up a staff of legal, economic and accounting 
experts “who will have obligations toward no one but the 
membership.” 


The Dies Committee 


NE of the ablest studies of the work of the Dies Com- 

mittee to date is that made for the American Civil 
Liberties Union by a special committee of the board of that 
organization, headed by Raymond L. Wise, a former Assist- 
ant U.S. Attorney in New York City. The report, made 
public by the Union in mid-January, is based on analysis 
of the 4200-page printed record, and a review of the press 
comment on this much publicized investigation. 

The Civil Liberties group finds that the Dies Committee 
has brought together “information which is important and 
to which the American people are entitled” as to ‘‘move- 
ments in the United States which are inimical to democ- 
racy.’ Further, as a result of the Dies investigation, 
“citizens will scrutinize more carefully the activities and 
purposes of groups which they join or to which they lend 
their names or sponsorship.” 

But over against these pluses, the report finds that the 
Dies Committee record includes a long list of minuses— 
among them, the misuse of its power to grind political axes; 
public condemnation of persons and organizations before 
they had a chance to be heard; acceptance of testimony con- 
sisting of “guess, hazard, unsupported information” ; broad- 
casting of charges “which would be slanderous except for 
the probable congressional immunity.” In short, “in its 
efforts to expose the enemies of democracy it [the commit- 
tee] has frequently resorted to methods which endanger the 
democratic process.’’ These glaring faults of the Dies inves- 
tigation this report lays to “the distorted, unfortunate and 
most unusual procedure adopted by the committee in the 
conduct of its hearings.” 

The Civil Liberties report recommended the discontinu- 
ance of the Dies Committee, and suggested the continu- 
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ance of the investigation by ‘“‘a non-political fact-finding 
commission, or. by the Senate and House jointly.” The 
House has adopted neither course. A third section of the 
report offered plans by which, even under its vague enabling 
resolution, the Dies Committee itself might define its task, 
and outlined the sound and usual procedure of a congres- 
sional investigation. Along these lines the Dies Committee 
might work in the American spirit, and without further 
endangering democratic institutions and practices. 


The Children’s Crusade for Children 
VERY American child is to have a child’s size chance 


to do something for the most harassed children in the 
whole world. That is the meaning of the Children’s Cru- 
sade for Children which takes place the last week in April. 

First there is to be a preliminary campaign of radio, 
movie, newspaper and magazine publicity. Within the 
schools themselves regular classes will focus on what Amer- 
icans have to be thankful for, to work for. Then, when 
April comes, every child in the elementary grades and 
highschools will be asked to deposit one cent, or better as 
many pennies as he is old, in the mite-box placed in his 
school as his contribution to a nationwide fund for exiled 
children everywhere—Chinese, Polish, German, Spaniards, 
Austrian, Czech, Finnish. 

The indirect beneficiary will be the American child who 
participates. He will be living a lesson in patriotism—of 
what it means close home to be free and safe under his 
own flag; of what good neighborliness means when stretched 
from the backyard fence to overseas children, very like him- 
self, who have been carried from their homes by war and 
persecution. 

This modern children’s crusade, which takes its name 
from the child pilgrimages of the Middle Ages, is backed 
by an all-American list of sponsors. These include edu- 
cators, among them Angell of Yale, Conant of Harvard, 
and ex-President Neilson of Smith. Justice Felix Frank- 
furter is one, Dorothy Canfield another, and so are Helen 
Hayes, Walter Damrosch, Caroline Woodruff, ex-presi- 
dent of the National Education Association. The proceeds 
will be distributed among existing refugee committees— 
Catholic, Protestant, Jewish and non-sectarian—by a jury 
of five, including Mrs. Roosevelt, Monsignor John A. 
Ryan and William Allen White. 

Adults everywhere, social workers among them, can help 
too. Administrative expenses are already provided for. The 
need is to stir widespread, favorable interest in the crusade 
as a disinterested, non-partisan and patriotic adventure. For 
details, write the director, Children’s Crusade for Chil- 
dren, Empire State Building, New York City. 


Scholars in Exile 


hes scholars who have suffered totalitarian persecution, 

academic freedom means responsibility as well as high 
privilege. So writes Dean Gerhard Colm, in his report cov- 
ering the second three-year period of the Graduate Faculty 
of Political and Social Science in the New School for So- 
cial Research, New York City, better known as the ‘“Uni- 
versity in Exile”: 

The scientist who claims the right of academic freedom 
must combine in his scientific tasks the qualities of a sovereign 
with those of an obedient servant. In his work he must yield 

’ to no command, not even to the command of his own desires. 
In so far he must be sovereign. But he must be obedient to 
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the subject matter with which he deals. This subject matter 
would lead nowhere if it were blind obedience. The subject 
matter of science is partly determined by the way in which 
problems are posed and the validity of all our studies depends 
on posing the right questions in the right way. Here is rooted 
the great social responsibility of the scholar. He must select 
such vital and realistic problems that his reasoning may pro- 
vide answers which can be used for the constructive purposes 
of society. 

The record of their teaching and writing, their contribu- 
tions to learned societies and to other campuses, their pub- 
lic service as advisers and consultants are eloquent evi- 
dence as to how effectively the members of the University 
in Exile implement this concept. 

Organized by Alvin Johnson in 1933, the Graduate Fac- 
ulty now includes twenty-three scholars—three Austrians, 
two Italians, one Spaniard, seventeen Germans. The stu- 
dent body has grown from 153 in its first term to 426 in 
the fall term this year. 


Senator Borah 


N tribute to the memory of this great American, Survey 
i VMidmonthly can find no words so fitting as those set 
down by Senator Borah’s lifelong friend and fellow-west- 


erner, William Allen White of Kansas: 


Here was a righteous man who was wise and unafraid, who 
followed his star, never lowered his flag and never lost his 
self-respect. His greatness was purely personal. He may 
have no lasting fame like Webster’s, though Borah was greater 
as a human being. Borah will have no heartbroken followers 
like Blaine, who held men through their affections and when 
they died left Blaine unknown and unhonored. Borah will 
live in our history as a strangé and noble figure who lived 
most simply and by his very simplicity took on the elements 
of grandeur. He was a statesman only so far as he was an 
honest man who dedicated his talents to his country’s good, 
as selfless as ever a man had been in American public life. 
If that is greatness, he is entitled to don his memorial bronze 
and live among the immortals of his generation. 


And So On... 


NOTHER effort is under way, strongly supported by 

social workers, to bring employes of non-profit chari- 
table and educational organizations under the protection of 
the old age and unemployment benefit provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act. A bill (HR 8118) now before Congress 
to amend the act to this effect, specifically excludes “services 
performed [by persons] in the employ of any church, syn- 
agogue or other institution devoted exclusively to services 
of worship.”” Thus the present bill would avoid the objec- 
tions of church groups whose opposition to a similar meas- 
ure last year was held responsible for its defeat. ® ® ® 
Congress passed but the President vetoed the Jenkins bill 
which would have restored to Ohio the October 1938 fed- 
eral contribution to old age assistance withheld by the So- 
cial Security Board because, it claimed, the program was 
being used for political purposes. Had the bill been enacted, 
as it would have been but for the President’s veto, it would 
have dealt a staggering blow to the authority of the board 
in maintaining standards of administration. © @ ® The 
United Mine Workers are celebrating their fifty years of 
notable union growth and activity with a “Golden Anni- 
versary” issue of their Journal, and special observances at 
their convention, meeting in Columbus, Ohio, where the 
first convention was held in 1890. 
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The Social Front 


About Hospitals 


F some people had their hopes of early 

adoption of the National Health Pro- 
gram dashed by press reports of the 
President’s “rejection” of the Wagner 
health bill as too costly, others found 
in his substitute hospital construction 
program a practical means of getting 
some sort of a health program under 
way. Under the plan, hospitals and medi- 
cal centers would be constructed by the 
federal government in communities where 
they are lacking. Though the federal gov- 
ernment would retain title to the build- 
ings, they would be turned over to local 
communities for management. Selection 
of localities to be benefited by the project 
would be made by a committee of doc- 
tors and would be based on the existence 
of need. However, no hospital would be 
built until a committee of medical ex- 
perts, managers and public health off- 
cials was convinced that the community 
was capable of operating it. The money 
for construction would be furnished by 
the PWA, and WPA labor would be 
used whenever possible. According to the 
plan, which the President submitted to 
Congress on his birthday, the project 
would begin modestly with the erection 
of about fifty small institutions at a cost 
of $150,000 to $200,000 each. Two days 
after the President’s message, a bill to car- 
ry out his $10 million program was intro- 
duced into the Senate by Senators Robert 
F. Wagner and Walter F. George. The 
hospital program has received the en- 
thusiastic endorsement of Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association and Dr. 
Nathan B. Van. Etten, president-elect of 
the AMA, vigorous opponents of the 
Wagner health bill. 


Shovel Leaning—Three of the most 
modern hospitals for the treatment of 
infantile paralysis and other crippling 
diseases have been made possible through 
the cooperation of local communities and 
the WPA. They are at Hot Springs, 
N. M., at Milton, W. Va., and at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. The WPA work at the Clara 
Tingley Hospital at Hot Springs included 
the installation of the first iron lung in 
the Southwest. In Milton, the Morris 
Memorial Hospital, designed to meet the 
post-operative needs of crippled children 
and to*provide facilities for necessary 
surgery, is the result of a WPA project 
begun after a local philanthropist deeded 
his farm and homestead for the care of 
West Virginia’s crippled children. The 
project at Knoxville was sponsored joint- 
ly by the American Legion, the Shrine 
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and Knox County. It includes a thera- 
peutic pool, a violet ray room, dietetic 
kitchens, a school room and glass exami- 
nation rooms. 


Care for Nurses—A hospitalization 
plan for nurses has been developed by 
the Harmon Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Nursing. In addition to 
hospital care it provides for fees for a 
private nurse, a surgeon and medical 
treatment either in or out of the hospital. 


In the Future—A diagnostic clinic sim- 
ilar to those at Johns Hopkins Hospital 
and the Mayo Clinic is planned for 
Christ Hospital in Cincinnati, according 
to an announcement made at the hospi- 
tal’s golden jubilee dinner. The board of 
trustees has set aside $100,000 to carry 
out the plan which was the deathbed 
wish of the late Dr. John M. Withrow, 
former president of the hospital staff.... 
The New York State’ Department of 
Mental Hygiene is planning to build a 
new hospital for mental patients to ad- 
join the site of the Pilgrim State Hos- 
pital in Brentwood,-L. I. Construction of 
the first unit, which will have a capacity 
of 2300 beds, will begin in the spring. 


Insurance Plans—The last half of 
1939 witnessed a drop in the total num- 
ber of persons enrolled in hospital care 
plans approved by the American Hospi- 
tal Association. While in July the figure 
stood at 4,032,000, in October it had fal- 
len to 4,013,000. Main reason for the 
slump in membership was the erasing of 
seven plans from the approved list; an- 
other, the elimination of individually en- 
rolled subscribers from the Associated 
Hospital Service of New York. All ap- 
proved plans, with the exception of the 
New York plan and one other, experi- 
enced a growth in membership during 
the period. Pittsburgh added 23,000 to its 
membership; Cleveland, 18,000; Minne- 
sota, 16,000; Detroit, 14,000; New 
Haven, 11,000; Buffalo, 11,000. 


First Report—Studies on seven major 
projects are described in the recently 
published first annual report of the Hos- 
pital Council of Greater New York, an 
independent planning agency composed 
of representatives from nineteen com- 
munity organizations and the city gov- 
ernment. (See Survey Midmonthly, Sep- 
tember 1938, page 391.) Included in the 
council’s projects during its first year 
were considerations of the question of 
tax payments for the care of the sick poor 
in voluntary hospitals and of the request 
of 150 Negro physicians for additional 


voluntary hospital service affording staff 
affiliations for Negro doctors. Both of 
these problems are still the subject of 
the council’s deliberations. Other projects 
involved problems of individual hospitals 
and already have resulted in definite 
recommendations, 


Hospital Libraries—A library organ- 
ized by the Junior League of Louisville, 
Ky., for the city hospital, now boasts 
1650 volumes and is firmly established 
with a paid worker from the city li- 
brary. Volunteers serve as circulation 
librarians. The hospital supplies the room 
and furniture, the league the book 
shelves, decorations and book carts. 
Books are solicited both by hospital staft 
and volunteers. 


Grants—The John A. Andrew Me- 
morial Hospital at Tuskegee Institute in 
Alabama recently received $165,000 from 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis to build and equip a new unit 
for crippled children. In addition to its 
infantile paralysis work, the hospital will 
continue to offer a general service to 
crippled children. . Another grant 
made by the foundation was to Grass- 
lands Hospital in Westchester County, 
N. Y., which received $7500 to continue 
its search for a method of controlling the 
effects of infantile paralysis. . . . An 
anonymous gift of $10,000 to be used for 
research work in cancer during 1940 was 
recently made to St. Luke’s Hospital in 
New York City. 


Relief and WPA 


FrEDERAL relief agencies spent $11,- 
776,501,569 between April 1935 and 
January 1940 according to President 
Roosevelt’s report to Congress. Of the 
$12,930,201,033 appropriated since 1935 
for relief and other emergency purposes, 
an unexpended balance of $1,699,464 re- 
mains. Largest percentage of expendi- 
tures were under WPA which disbursed 
$7,412,857,674 or approximately 63 per- 
cent of the total. Next came the defunct 
FERA responsible for $934,166,889. 
Most expensive fiscal year was that end- 
ing June 30, 1936, when $2,898,716,470 
was spent. For the first half of the cur- 
rent fiscal year—ending June 30, 1940— 
$872,212,975 has been spent. 


No Crisis—Among the cities where fla- 
grantly inadequate relief has become so 
chronic that it gathers none of the nation- 
wide attention of the sensational “relief 
crisis,” is St. Louis where no family is 
eligible for aid unless its position is 
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“desperate.” Though the Missouri State 
Social Security .Commission has never 
defined the term “desperate,” it is usually 
interpreted to mean a situation in which 
there-is a critical health condition or in 
which the family already has been evicted. 
The result is that the general relief 
case load is composed almost entirely of 
unemployables. Though the WPA exists 
to take care of the employables, here 
again definition of terms plays havoc with 
human lives. To the WPA a person who 
cannot use a pick and shovel is “unem- 
ployable”; but to the general relief au- 
thorities, he is not “desperate” if he can 
do “light work.” St. Louis, with a popu- 
lation of more than 800,000, has a gen- 
eral relief case load of only 6100, the 
lowest among cities of comparable size 
and third lowest of all cities over 300,000. 
But no long lines form in front of the 
city relief offices for the reason that the 
ineligibles have had their status fairly 
well dinned into them. The only telltale 
marks of what is happening are contained 
in clinic and health agency reports whose 
cold statistics are indisputable evidence 
of widespread malnutrition. Says one dis- 
turbed citizen of St. Louis’s relief situ- 
ation: “No matter what we may manage 
to do tomorrow to alleviate it, its effects 
of broken bodies and broken minds will 
be with us for years to come.” 


National Study—A study of the pub- 
lic welfare situation throughout the na- 
tion is being undertaken by the American 
Association of Social Workers which has 
requested information from all its chap- 
ters in regard to recent legislation, ade- 
quacy of relief, and other welfare policies. 
Said Walter West, AASW executive sec- 
retary, in announcing the project: “There 
are indications that certain states, and 
localities are following the lead of the 
federal government in refusing to take 
responsibility for direct relief which is 
the only resource of thousands of unem- 
ployed.” 


Floaters — Settlement laws, relief 
“floaters,” and the whole question of the 
inequality of grants resulting from the 
system of local responsibility for relief, 
have been brought to the public eye by 
recent developments in Westchester Coun- 
ty, N. Y. There the local relief authori- 
ties are attempting through court action 
to “deport” to their home communities 
several dependent families who did not 
have legal settlement when they first 
applied for relief. Though the resultant 
publicity has brought jobs to three mem- 
bers of one of the families so that it is 
now self-dependent, the county as yet 
has not dropped the case. The family has 
promised to repay its relief in full, but 
county authorities have expressed the 
fear that it may in future again become 
‘dependent. The court already has ordered 
the eviction from the county of a widow 
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with two children who gave up a job in 
New Jersey before coming to the New 
York locality and applying for relief. In 
the meantime, the Westchester County 
board of supervisors is drafting proposed 
state legislation to require a family to 
have been self-supporting in the state for 
five years in order to be eligible for 
“yermanent”’ relief. 


When at War—Grim is the opening 
note of the annual review of the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council, recently released 
under the title “Action on the Home 
Front,” which accepts the Prime Min- 
ister’s assumption that the function of 
social welfare organization is to “protect 
the home flank” so that economic forces 


of the country may be more adequately 
mobilized for war. With this bit of 


“patriotism” off its chest, the report goes 
on to an analysis of the unemployment 
relief situation in Canada. Though fig- 


C. M. BOOKMAN 


When the Cincinnati Community 
Chest observed its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary last month it celebrated 
also twenty-five years of the ser- 
vice of its executive vice-chairman, 
C. M. Bookman. No one knows 
how many other posts have been 
offered him during those years 
—“Book” himself has lost count— 
but nothing has been able to lure 
him away from Cincinnati. “I’m 
a one-town man,” says he. Native 
of Ohio, he entered social work 
by way of the Columbus Council 
of Social Agencies. A past presi- 
dent of the National Conference of 
Social Work and of Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., he ren- 
dered outstanding service as a con- 
sultant and committee member at 
Washington throughout the stresses 
of the nineteen-thirties, bringing or- 
ganic and constructive qualities to 
what can rightly be called human 
statesmanship — not a “one town” 
but a whole-nation man. 


ures indicate an appreciable reduction in 
relief recipients, it appears that this is 
not due wholly to the “opportunities for 
employment and enlistment” brought by 
the war but in part to improved agri- 
cultural conditions in the provinces of the 
West. However, in the East the direct 
relief loads have increased because of the 
cessation of heavy works projects. In the 
two provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
there are approximately 400,000 receiy- 
ing aid. 

The report notes a definite downward 
trend in the number of migrants receiv- 
ing aid, and cites as reasons for this the 
heavier crop in the West, enlistments, 
and the “special guarding of bridges and 
railheads, necessitated by war.” The re- 
current theme of the report is, however, 
that in spite of the margins which have 
been or will be “sopped up” by war 
activity there will remain in Canada a 
“solid core of half a million needy.” 
These are concentrated in the urban 
areas and are made up largely of un- 
skilled and semi-skilled laborers and their 
families. The report spends many pages 
in apologetic answer to those who believe 
that the unemployed should prefer to 
shoot Nazis than to accept relief. Many 
of them, it points out, have volunteered, 
but rejections on physical grounds among 
the dependent groups have been as high 
as ten or twelve to one acceptance. 


Turnover—New Jersey statistics for 
last September and October show that 
nearly the entire employable general re- 
lief case load was replaced within those 
sixty-one days. During the period, the 
status of 46,198 cases was changed. Ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the changes 
were due to loss or gain of WPA em- 
ployment. 


For the Crippled—The growing ac- 
ceptance of public responsibility for the 
education of crippled children to a great 
extent can be traced to the impetus given 
the movement since 1933 by the succes- 
sive federal work relief programs, ac- 
cording to Allen Sherman of the WPA 
division of information. Numerous public 
day schools for crippled children have 
been built as relief projects and many of 
them have been staffed or partly staffed 
by the WPA Emergency Education Pro- 
gram. Some of the most recently built 
are at Canton, Mass., Jersey City, N. J., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dayton, Ohio. 
Among the outstanding projects of the 
Emergency Education Program for crip- 
pled children was the one-man music 
project operated at the Michael Dowling 
School in Minneapolis. Here a WPA 
music instructor exercised his ingenuity 
in designing devices to make it possible 
for crippled hands and feet to manipu- 
late strings, keyboards or foot pedals. 
The result was an orchestra of crippled 
children which had therapeutic as well 
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as esthetic value. This project, however, 
went down in the general curtailment of 
WPA white collar programs. 


In Print—“The Humane Side of a Re- 
lief Crisis,” a mimeographed report is- 
sued by the Cleveland chapter, American 
Association of Social Workers, describes 
actual cases of the hardship and depriva- 
tion suffered by Cleveland’s unemployed 
during the city’s recent relief crisis. (See 
Survey Midmonthly, January 1940, page 
14.) The material, assembled under the 
direction of Dorothy Kahn, contains re- 
ports of individual cases of distress com- 
ing to the attention of other welfare 
agencies during the relief crisis and the 
results of investigation of 200 individuals 
and childless couples whose relief had 
been cut off. 


Among the States 


EVEN state legislatures convened in 

regular sessions in January. They are 
those of Kentucky, Mississippi, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, South Carolina and 
Virginia. Louisiana’s law-making body, 
the only other one scheduled for a regu- 
lar 1940 session, will meet in May. Many 
special sessions are expected, however, to 
enable states to comply with recent con- 
gressional changes in the Social Security 
Act. 

According to the Public Administration 
Clearing House, three states, South Car- 
olina, New York and New Jersey, may 
discuss merit rating plans for unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. Mississippi, 
California and Illinois (special) are the 
only states expected to pass legislation to 
bring old age assistance up to the $40 
toward which the federal government 
will contribute. Virginia is planning to 
consider several aspects of its penal 
system, including the substitution of a 
straight salary for sheriffs in lieu of fees, 
and possibly a law requiring premarital 
health examinations. 

In 1939, forty-four state legislatures 
met enacting a total of 653 laws in the 
field of public welfare—exclusive of un- 
employment compensation laws. 


Michigan’s Law—“A discredit rather 
than a credit to the state” is the final 
judgment of Arthur Dunham, social wel- 
fare professor at the University of Mich- 
igan, on the state’s reorganization act of 
1939. Mr. Dunham’s judgment is stated 
in his analysis of the law recently pub- 
lished by the Michigan Conference of 
Social Work, 512 Olds Tower Building, 
Lansing. (Price 75 cents.) The opinion 
is based mainly on the failure to produce 
a real integration of public welfare ad- 
ministration within the state. Some of the 
faults: lack of state supervision over 
standards of personnel and administra- 
tion for the distribution of general relief 
for which the state provides half of the 
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funds; the continuation of the use of the 
township as a unit of relief administra- 
tion thus perpetuating the old “poor re- 
lief” distinction between county and 
township poor; the failure to abolish 
mothers’ pensions thus leaving the state 
with two forms of aid to dependent chil- 
dren; the violation of “one of the most 
elementary principles of sound organiza- 
tion” through the setting up of two co- 
ordinate executives; leaving the hospitali- 
zation of sick children up to the probate 
court rather than to a relief administra- 
tion agency; the failure to consolidate 
soldiers’ and sailors’ relief with general 
relief. 


Against Aliens—In spite of the recent 
revision by a United States district court 
holding unconstitutional the Pennsylvania 
law requiring aliens to register, three 
other states have alien registration laws. 
These are North Carolina, Massachu- 
setts and New York. The New York 
law gives permissive power to require 
registration of aliens whenever “a state 
of war exists or whenever in the judg- 
ment of the government, public safety 
requires such action.” 


Merit System—Out of 1700 persons 
recently examined for positions on county 
social security staffs, the Michigan Social 
Welfare Commission chose forty-eight 
who ranked first on “eligibility rosters,” 
sixteen who ranked second, twelve who 


ranked third. 


Citizenship Rush — In Pittsburgh, 
Pa., 1939 ended in a mad rush to meet 
the January 1 deadline laid down by the 
alien restrictions in Pennsylvania’s public 
assistance law. [See Survey Midmonthly, 
October 1939, page 316; January 1940, 
page 21.] During December, 10,440 dec- 
larations of intention to become a citizen 
were filed in the city; nearly 1000 on 
December 29. 


Cooperation—Data on payments of 
old age and survivors insurance is to be 
furnished to New York State relief au- 
thorities by the Social Security Board, 
according to a recent announcement by 
the State Department of Social Welfare. 
A program for the exchange of informa- 
tion is being worked out by the federal 
board and the state department. 


Trends—‘“Working Toward Social Se- 
curity,” the biennial report of the 
Washington State Department of Social 
Security, shows that the total number of 
public assistance recipients in the state 
were 29,733 more in March 1939 than 
in April 1937. Largest increase was in 
cases of medical and institutional care, 
the numbers of which rose from 10,850 
in April 1937 to 27,961 in March 1939. 
Next largest increase was in the number 
of old age assistance recipients which 


went up from 30,685 to 37,617. Although 
the number of general relief recipients 
had risen from 73,850 in April 1937 to 
more than 122,000 in January 1938, by 
March 1939 the number had gone down 
to 79,000. The 12,936 cases of aid to 
dependent children represented a decrease 
of 544, the only type of assistance to 
show a drop between the April 1937 and 
March 1939 figures. 


In Print—‘“State and Local Public Wel- 
fare Agencies” by Marietta Stevenson 
and Alice MacDonald, published by the 
American Public Welfare Association, is 
a revise of two earlier APWA publica- 
tions: “Some New or Reorganized State 
and Local Departments of Public Wel- 
fare,” 1936; “New State and Local De- 
partments of Public Welfare,” 1937. The 
new publication analyzes in outline form 
the public welfare set-ups of the forty- 
eight states and includes citations of the 
laws on which they are based. Price 60 
cents from the APWA, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. . . . “Social Welfare 
Laws of Connecticut, Revised as of 
1939,” recently issued by the State Pub- 
lic Welfare Council, brings up to date 
previous compilations of the state’s wel- 
fare legislation. The appendix contains 
opinions of the attorney general. From 
the council, Hartford. 


Education 


‘THE public schools of Toledo, Ohio, 

reopened on January 2, after having 
been closed since November 23 because 
of financial problems. For three years 
the Toledo schools have had inadequate 
income, and at the time of the forced 
closing, the operating deficit amounted to 
about $1,000,000. Teachers are employed 
at 12 percent less than their normal 
salaries, and the superintendent of schools 
has stated that even with the savings due 
to the six weeks vacation it probably will 
be necessary to cut salaries still further 
and to eliminate some educational ser- 
vices. The root of the difficulty is a pro- 
vision of the Ohio constitution under 
which a board of education cannot levy 
taxes for schools beyond a 10-mill limita- 
tion without a vote of the people. Both 
Dayton and Springfield also have found 
it impossible to maintain their public 
school programs under this limitation. 
During the six weeks when the Toledo 
schools were closed, churches, community 
centers, Christian Associations, women’s 
clubs, Boy and Girl Scouts, the Museum 
of Art, cooperated in special plans to 
keep the children interested and happy. 
The museum also offered morning art 
classes three days a week for public 
school teachers. 


Religious Education — Highschool 
credit for Pittsburgh girls and boys who 
attend classes conducted three hours a 
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week in the church or synagogue of their 
own or their family’s choice is the ex- 
periment being tried by the public school 
authorities of that Pennsylvania city. 
Pupils who elect religious education must 
also attend the religious services of their 
church or synagogue “for at least 75 per- 
cent of the fifty-two weeks of the year.” 
The religious authorities will determine 
the course of study, Ben G. Graham, 
superintendent of schools, states, and the 
head of the church will certify to the 
principal of the highschool that the pupil 
has completed the year’s work to the sat- 
isfaction of the church authorities. The 
plan goes into effect this month. 


Picture Book — “The New York 
Primer,” a pamphlet of forty-four pages 
and fewer than 500 words, covers the 
chief findings and recommendations of 
the fifteen-volume report of the Regents’ 
Inquiry into the Character and Cost of 
Public Education in the State of New 
York. [See Survey Graphic, November, 
1939, page 687.] This “picture book for 
the more easy understanding of New 
York’s school problems” was prepared by 
Luther Gulick, director of the Regents’ 
Inquiry, and Rudolf Modley, executive 
director of Pictorial Statistics, Inc. Fol- 
lowing the plan of the “New England 
Primer,” used in New York schools be- 
tween the era of the horn-book and 
McGuffey’s Reader, “The New York 
Primer” has a chart or picture on each 
page with about twenty words of explan- 
atory text. Price 25 cents from the In- 
quiry, 261 Broadway, New York. 


Study Center—A permanent center for 
Latin-American studies has been estab- 
lished by the University of Denver “so 
that a better understanding between the 
American nations may be forthcoming 
through better education.” A number of 
university departments, including anthro- 
pology, art, economics, literature, history, 
international relations, political science, 
Romance languages, will cooperate in 
courses and seminars dealing with the 
life, languages, arts, history, geography, 
archeology, and present-day relationships 
“of the nations south of the Rio Grande.” 


Teachers As Citizens — Affecting 
teachers in more than 500 colleges, the 
Association of Colleges meeting in Phila- 
delphia last month adopted by an over- 
whelming vote a statement laying down 
broad principles of behavior for the in- 
dividual faculty member and defining 
“academic freedom.” The action was the 
aftermath of a heated debate at last 
year’s meeting in Louisville which caused 
the postponement of final action on the 
report prepared by the association’s com- 
mission on academic freedom and aca- 
demic tenure, of which President Henry 
M. Wriston of Brown University is 
chairman. The report, as adopted this 
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year, had been revised at some points. 
The section arousing the most discussion 
reads: “The college or university teacher 
is a citizen, a member of a learned pro- 
fession, and an officer of an educational 
institution. When he speaks or writes as 
a citizen, he should be free from institu- 
tional censorship or discipline, but his po- 
sition in the community imposes special 
obligations. As a man of learning and an 
educational officer, he should remember 
that the public may judge his profes- 
sion and his institution by his utterances. 
Hence he should at all times be accurate, 
should exercise appropriate restraint, 
should show respect for the opinions of 
others, and should make every effort to 
indicate that he is not an institutional 


spokesman.” 
The section on “academic freedom” 
holds that “the teacher is entitled to 


freedom in the classroom in discussing 
his subject, but he should be careful not 
to introduce into his teaching contro- 
versial matter which has no relation to 
his subject.” 


Record and Report—The recom- 
mendations adopted in October by the 
American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education are now 
available in a pamphlet, “A Program of 
Action for American Youth.” They in- 
clude specific recommendations on em- 
ployment, health and education. From the 
Commission, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C.... A statement on edu- 
cational policy in this country as related 
to the European war and American 
neutrality has been formulated by the 
Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. Price 10 cents from the Com- 
mission, 1201 16th Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


In the Libraries 
HE Council of the American Library 


Association has formulated a state- 
ment, “Libraries and the War in Eu- 
rope,” urging libraries to encourage and 
facilitate reading not only on democracy 
but on other political philosophies. In the 
view of the council, “Propaganda should 
not be feared and avoided so much as 
confronted with evidence and informed 
interpretation.” 


The Current Scene—Many libraries 
have sent to the American Library Asso- 
ciation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, reports of projects designed to en- 
courage informed and constructive thought 
and action by American voters at this time. 
Thus the Des Moines, Ia., public library 
recently suggested to voters in that city: 
“Your letter is more powerful than your 
ballot. Tell your Congressman what you 
think about neutrality, defense, European 


affairs, child labor, other current issues.” 
A large bulletin board in the library dis- 
played a map of Iowa showing congres- 
sional districts and names of representa- 
tives. A poster gave the correct form of 
address in writing to a Senator or mem- 
ber of the House. Book jackets called 
attention to timely discussions of public 
questions. 

In Gary, Ind., the library has organ- 
ized a series of weekly forums to discuss 
an outstanding event of the week, with 
a recognized authority on the subject as 
leader and ample opportunity for ques- 
tions from the floor. 

A local professor of history is cooper- 
ating with the Billings, Mont., library in 
a program of propaganda analysis. 


More Service—Library enthusiasts in 
Kentucky, Mississippi and Virginia will 
seek state aid to improve library service 
in those states during 1940 legislative ses- 
sions, 

In_ Louisiana, popular response to 
regional library service established in 
Grant, Jackson and Winn parishes with 
the aid of state grants has been so en- 
thusiastic that additional rural libraries 
have now been established in six more 
parishes, 

Forty states now have statewide WPA 
library projects, reaching more than two 
million persons formerly without book 
service. Sponsors have made it clear that 
this public library will be continued be- 
yond a demonstration period only if read- 
ers value it sufficiently to give it local 
support. The American Library Associa- 
tion reports that such support is forth- 
coming in a growing number of places. 


Children’s Books—Basing its conclu- 
sions on a nationwide survey of libra- 
rians, and the replies of 1000 Chicago 
school children to a questionnaire, the 
American Library Association reports 
that today’s children are less interested 
in fairy tales and story books than in 
factual reading. Children in the second, 
third and fourth grades want stories 
about animals, “but not about animals 
that talk.” Children above these levels 
voted for books of history, biography, and 
vocational information. Of the children 
replying to the questionnaire, 91 percent 
stated that they like to read the Bible 
and Shakespeare. Most of the children of 
all ages are more attracted by bright 
colored book jackets than by illustrations. 
The only exceptions in favor of fairy 
tales and the “childhood classics’ were 
such books as “Snow White,” “Heidi,” 
“The Wizard of Oz,” and “Ferdinand,” 


which have been made into movies. 


Housing—‘“Newark Rehouses” was the 
subject of a January exhibit at the New- 
ark, N. J., public library, arranged by 
students from the New Jersey State 
Teachers College. The exhibit included 
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graphs, charts and photographs drama- 
tizing the housing problem and empha- 
sizing the need for improved housing in 
industrial areas, and plans for the Nes- 
bitt Street project in Newark. 

The Washington, D. C., public library 
sponsored a contest among camera fans 
in the city to procure pictures of good 
and bad housing in the District of Co- 
lumbia. A display of the pictures aroused 
interest in housing legislation. 


Record and Report — “Books for 
Young People, 1940” just published by 
the New York Public Library is a read- 
ing list based on “the interests of the 
younger highschool boys and girls.” Price 
25 cents from the New York Public Li- 
brary, Fifth Avenue and 42 Street, New 
York City. Room 102. . .. “Books for 
Adult Beginners,” compiled by the staff 
of the Readers’ Bureau of the Cincinnati 
Public Library, is a carefully graded and 
annotated book list, with an introductory 
essay on The Problem of Reading Ma- 
terials for Adult Beginners by John 
Chancellor. Price 65 cents from the 
American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Workers and Jobs 


HE problem of the older worker 

is recognized in a contract recently 
signed by representatives of the New 
York Electrical Contractors’ Association 
and Local 3 of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, an American 
Federation of Labor affiliate. Under this 
contract, which covers about 6500 elec- 
trical construction workers, one union 
member over the age of fifty-five must 
be included in every group of ten work- 
ers. The agreement also sets up a joint 
committee of six, three workers and 
three employers, to devise a pension pro- 
gram for electrical workers between the 
ages of sixty- and sixty-five. The union 
has a pension system of its own which 
provides benefits of $42 a month for 
workers over sixty-five. This now will 
be supplemented by old age insurance 
provisions of the Social Security Act. 


Job Dictionary—A compilation of 
nearly 18,000 occupations, giving the var- 
ious names by which each job is known 
and a brief description of what it in- 
volves, will soon be released by the U. S. 
Employment Service to the cooperating 
state agencies. The new “dictionary” is 
based on more than 54,000 job analysis 
schedules giving detailed descriptions of 
jobs in American business and industry 
as observed in actual operation by trained 
analysts. It is expected that the publica- 
tion will be used widely in local employ- 
ment offices and in other fields where 
exact occupational information in com- 
pressed form is needed. [See Survey 


Graphic, July 1938, page 395.] 
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Labor Boards—The fourth annual re- 
port of the National Labor Relations 
Board shows that during the fiscal year 
1938-9 the board had before it 10,682 
cases involving nearly 2,500,000 work- 
ers. Of these cases, 6569 were closed, 
over 84 percent of them (5534) without 
formal action. Only about 16 percent of 
the closed cases involved formal proceed- 
ings, 292 of them settled, dismissed or 
withdrawn without the necessity of a 
board decision, 743 after board decisions 
or orders had been issued. Of these 743 
cases, 188 were closed by compliance, as 
compared with 29 cases for the preceding 
year. The NLRB brought about the rein- 
statement of 7738 workers who, it found, 
had been unfairly discriminated against, 
and the payment of $658,523 in back 
wages to 3063 workers. In elections or- 
dered by the board to determine employe 
representatives, 88 percent of the eligible 
workers participated. .. . Some cities, no- 
tably Toledo, Ohio, and Newark, N. J., 
have established citywide agencies to 
help settle local labor controversies. An 
admirable summary by William Nunn 
(Monthly Labor Review, November 
1939) shows cases mediated by the New- 
ark Labor Relations Board from October 
1937, to July 1939. In this period the 
board functioned in 106 disputes involv- 
ing 3761 workers, and in 49 strikes, in- 
volving 5195. The chief cause of friction 
was not wages and working conditions 
but the question of union recognition, 
including discrimination against active 
union members. (Available from the 
Newark Board, Room 304, City Hall, 
Newark, N. J., a mimeographed “reprint 
edition” of its first annual report, giving 
details of organization and procedure. 
The second annual report will be pub- 
lished shortly.) 


Silicosis—The effect of silica dust on 
the inhabitants of the tri-state zinc and 
lead mining areas of Missouri, Kansas 
and Oklahoma is reported by the Tri- 
State Survey Commitee of New York 
(100 Fifth Ave., New York City) which 
has made a two-year study of the district. 
The “chat” dust, which is heaped up near 
the mines and contains a high percentage 
of silica, blows widely and is breathed 
not only by miners but by all residents, 
including school children. About 100,000 
people live in the area. The report cites 
public health figures showing that in 
Ottawa County, Okla., within the mining 
region, adult male deaths from tubercu- 
losis (the characteristic end result of 
silicosis) are five times as high as the 
national average, and almost ten times 
as high as in other parts of Oklahoma. 
Medical care is below the national ay- 
erage in this region of low wages and 
broken employment. Workmen’s compen- 
sation in Kansas and Oklahoma does not 
cover silicosis; the law in Missouri is 
elective, not compulsory. 


Blackstone Studio 


SOPHIA M. ROBISON 


Lucky is the National Council of 
Jewish Women in its success in 
luring Sophia M. Robison from 
the Welfare Council of New York 
City to serve as its executive. sec- 
retary. Unlimited space would be 
needed to list all of Mrs. Robison’s 
qualifications for heading the so- 
cially conscious, 60,000 membered 
organization. Just for example, she 
passes her spare time acting as 
instructor in the education depart- 
ment of the College of the City 
of New York, as instructor at 
Hunter College, as lecturer at the 
New School for Social Research, 
as a director of the Labor Club of 
New York City, of the Conference 
on Jewish Relations, of the South- 
ern Summer School for Workers in 
Industry. At the Welfare Council 
she was in charge of the division of 
neighborhood statistics. 


which 


exposed 
them to dust containing metal particles 
was one of the issues in the strike of 


conditions 


Working 


workers of the Harbison-Walker Re- 
fractories Company, East Chicago, Ind. 
After meeting with representatives of 
management and of Local 12,120, Dis- 
trict 50, United Mine Workers, State 
Labor Commissioner Thomas Hutson 
stated: “I wish it to be understood that 
the dust issue is no longer an issue in 
these negotiations for a contract. The 
State of Indiana will insist that the work- 
ing conditions in this plant shall be cor- 
rected,” the changes in equipment and 
operation to be based on a survey of the 
plant by accredited engineers. The labor 
commissioner’s support of the union de- 
mands on this point was based on evi- 
dence showing that there have been 
thirty-five attested deaths from silicosis 
in the working force in the last twelve 
years; that the company has evaded the 
state occupational disease law; and that 
the company had in thirteen cases re- 
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fused to pay compensation to widows of 
silicosis victims. 

Social work and labor groups are tak- 
ing a leading part in the drive to increase 
workmen’s compensation benefits for sili- 
cosis and other dust diseases in New 
York State. The effort to correct the 
discriminatory measure, passed in 1936, 
has twice been defeated. Meanwhile, it is 
reported that during the first three years 
of operation under the 1936 amendment, 
only seventy-nine silicosis cases were 
closed, with awards totaling $99,594. The 
American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion points out that other states, notably 
Wisconsin, Massachusetts and Califor- 
nia, provide full compensation for work- 
ers permanently disabled by dust diseases. 


Workers’ Service—The activities of 
workers’ education under WPA _ have 
been reorganized as a workers’ service 
program and brought directly under the 
professional and service division. Under 
the direction of Hilda W. Smith, who for 
six years had been in charge of workers’ 
education in FERA and WPA, the new 
program, through its projects in the 
states, will cooperate with labor groups 
in supplying leaders from various WPA 
professional and service units. In addi- 
tion to the assignment of WPA teachers, 
leaders for recreational activities, re- 
search workers, writers, musicians, art- 
ists, librarians, and nurses also will be 
available. Statewide projects with official 
sponsorship may be established with the 
approval of the state administrator. Ap- 
plication for services should be submitted 
to the state professional and service di- 


rector of the WPA. 


Restaurant Wages—A minimum cash 
wage of 20 cents an hour for waitresses 
in New York City and 18 cents out- 
side the city, plus adequate meals and 
uniforms, is recommended by New York 
States Restaurant Minimum Wage 
Board for women and minors in the in- 
dustry. The board is the fifth set up 
under the state minimum wage law of 
April 1937. The board recommends that 
all other restaurant workers receive not 
less than 29 cents in the city, 28 cents 
outside. These minima, the board holds, 
should be increased so that within twen- 
ty-one months the rates throughout the 
state will be 20 cents for waitresses, 30 
cents for other restaurant workers. Em- 
ployers who do not provide meals for 
their workers must pay an additional 6 
cents an hour, and those who do not pro- 
vide and maintain uniforms must also 
pay extra. Public hearings to discuss the 
findings of the board will be held in 
several cities before a wage order is 
issued. 


Record and Report—Leigh Athearn, 
labor relations counsel of the California 
Relief Administration, has prepared “Un- 
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employment Relief in Labor Disputes,” a 
study of the policies and procedures in 
that state from 1935 to 1939 regarding 
aid to strikers. From the administration, 
155 West Washington Boulevard, Los 
Angeles. .. . “The Woman Wage Earn- 
er: Her Situation Today,” by Elisabeth 
D. Benham, brings together from many 
sources information requested of the 
U. S. Department of Labor by the Na- 
tional YWCA and other agencies. Bul- 
letin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 172. 
Price 10 cents, from the superintendent 
of documents, Washington, D. C. 


The Public’s Health 


N2 banner health year for the United 

States was 1939 which brought with 
it an oversupply of influenza, an abun- 
dance of measles, and infantile paralysis 
in epidemic proportions. Nevertheless im- 
provement was achieved in the records of 
many other communicable diseases. The 
first forty-nine weeks showed only 22,564 
cases of diphtheria as compared to the 
28,034 for the same period in 1938; 1851 
cases of meningococcus meningitis as 
compared with 2700 the year before; 
151,214 of scarlet fever as compared to 
a previous 175,202; 9279 of smallpox as 
against 13,858; 12,416 typhoid fever as 
against 13,858; 165,667 of whooping 
cough as compared to 199,511 in 1938. 
The incidence of measles, too, was re- 
duced considerably from the 1938 figure, 
but in that year the total number of 
cases had exceeded any since the inaugu- 
ration of federal health records. Says 
Public Health Reports, bulletin of the 
U. S. Public Health Service concerning 
the general state of alarm over last sum- 
mer’s infantile paralysis prevalence: “At 
the same time the public remained com- 
paratively indifferent to the more definite 
menace of less well dramatized condi- 
tions, such as tuberculosis among young 
people. This in spite of the fact that 
there are as many deaths from tubercu- 
losis each year as there were cases of 
poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis) in the 
past ten years.” 


New Model—A redraft of its model 
health insurance bill has been prepared 
“in the light of the nation’s experience 
with social insurance” by the American 
Association for Social Security. No changes 
have occurred in the underlying motive 
to provide disability, medical and matern- 
ity benefits to sick workers and their 
dependents through periodic contributions 
on the part of the employers, employes 
and the government. However, the re- 
draft provides for a new method of con- 
tribution setting up a basis of flat rates 
within wage classes in order to eliminate 
the “burdensome record keeping now 
involved in our social insurance systems.” 
The amounts paid by the employer and 
the government would be relatively great- 


er for the lower paid workers though the 
latter would contribute a smaller wage 
percentage than those in higher wage 
classifications, The system would be “self- 
regulatory” through a simple stamp sys- 
tem. 

The model bill provides for two types 
of benefits: service in the form of medi- 
cal and dental care, and disability benefits 
in the form of cash equivalent to 75 or 
80 percent of normal weekly earnings. 
Medical service would include preventive 
as well as curative functions. Participa- 
tion in the program would be open to any 
physician, with free choice of doctors 
guaranteed to the patient and freedom in 
patient rejection to the physician. Admin- 
istration would be under a non-salaried 
state board containing representatives of 
employers, labor, and the medical and 
dental professions, and would be decen- 
tralized through similar local councils. 
Cash and medical benefits would be ad- 
ministered separately, the latter being 
wholly in the hands of physicians. 


Cancer—A glance at a map printed in 
a recent issue of the National Bulletin 
of the American Society for the Control 
of Cancer shows a peculiar relationship 
between geographical region and cancer 
deathrate. Solidly black was New York 
State, and all of New England except Con- 
necticut, black standing for the highest 
cancer deathrate—over 150 deaths per 
100,000 population. Next highest rates, 
from 130 to 150, were in the Pacific 
Coast states and the North Central clus- 
ter consisting of Minnesota, Iowa, Wis- 
consin and Illinois. Almost solidly white 
—the lowest rates, 50 to 80—was the 
Solid South and the Southwest. North 
Dakota and Wyoming were two white 
islands surrounded by states with medium 
or medium-low rates. 


Pennsylvania Heals — Statistics 
brought together by Ralph Carr Fletcher 
and Katharine A. Biehl in a recent issue 
of The Federator, organ of the Federa- 
tion of Social Agencies of Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny County, offer a chance for 
scrutiny of the first eight months’ work- 
ings of Pennsylvania’s state medical care 
program for the indigent. (See Survey 
Midmonthly, October 1938, page 323.) 
The program, inaugurated in September 
1938, provides medical, nursing, clinical, 
pharmaceutical service and emergency 
dental care—all freely chosen by the pa- 
tient—for the state’s public assistance 
recipients under the supervision of a 
State Healing Arts Assistance Commit- 
tee and local county committees. The 
principal duty of the county committees, 
which are made up of representatives 
from each of the participating profes- 
sions, is to pass, reject or prorate bills 
rendered by participants. The state makes 
a monthly allocation to the counties 
which, once made, may not be increased 
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or decreased. Nor may a balance be car- 
ried forward from one month to the next. 
Should the allocation be too small, all 
bills are prorated except for pharmaceu- 
tical bills which always are paid in full. 

The figures for Allegheny County 
show that for the first two and a half 
months things went along smoothly 
enough—the amounts approved and the 
amounts paid by the state were identical. 
But in December appeared the first dis- 
crepancy between the two amounts. The 
sixth month, February, showed $41,670 
in approved bills (excluding those for 
pharmacies), but after proration had set 
in the representatives of Pennsylvania’s 
healing arts professions could only col- 
lect $15,048 or 36 percent of the approved 
amount. In April conditions were some- 
what improved, the accepted bills amount- 
ing to $37,172 and the amount paid to 
$22,675. 

An analysis of the distribution for 
March shows 50% cents out of every 
dollar spent going to physicians, 5% cents 
to pharmacists, 54 cents to dentists 
and clinics, 334 cents to nurses or nurs- 
ing organizations. By this, the seventh 
month of operation, 24 percent of the 
county's registered physicians, 23 percent 
of the registered dentists, 60 percent of 
the pharmacists were participating in the 
program. 

“It is obvious,” say Mr. Fletcher and 
Miss Biehl in conclusion: “that .. . the 
prorata method places a substantial bur- 
den of the cost of medical assistance 
upon the members of the healing arts 
professions.” 


Cock-a-Doodle-Doo—Latest _ propa- 
ganda channel for organized medicine is 
the National Physicians’ Committee—not 
to be confused with the Committee of 
Physicians, the group of progressive doc- 
tors who have consistently stood out for 
more widespread medical care for the 
American people. Only recently organ- 
ized, the NPC, which describes itself as 
“With” but not “of” the American Medi- 
cal Association, is frankly out to “cock- 
a-doodle-doo loud enough to drown out 
the destructive propaganda of the geese 
honking for socialized medicine.” Its 
special target is the Wagner health bill. 
That the new committee, whose member- 
ship includes several past presidents of 
the AMA, finds the desires of the people 
of the United States hardly worthy of 
notice is indicated by the language of its 
press releases: ““The committee hopes to 
make enough noise so that Congressmen 
will find some other worm besides ‘free 
medical care’ with which to feed their 
peeping constituents.” 


Advisory Committees—In Minne- 
sota a state medical advisory committee 
has been created for consultation with 
the Minnesota Division of Social Wel- 
fare on medical problems connected with 
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programs of aid and service. This com- 
mittee, acting jointly with the welfare 
division and the Minnesota State Medi- 
cal Society, has appointed county medical 
advisory committees to help county wel- 
fare boards in solving any problem con- 
nected with medical care, payments of 
medical bills and decisions on emergency 
cases. The local committees also will ad- 
vise the county agencies when there is a 
difference of opinion or recommendation 
between physicians. Difficult problems or 
differences can be referred to the state 
committee which is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the medical profession from 
urban and rural sections. State welfare 
officials hope that through the help of 
these advisory committees medical care 
will be expanded and that a greater em- 
phasis will be placed on rehabilitative and 
preventive work as against emergency 
attention. 


V.D.—The last federal fiscal year— 
July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1939—saw 315,- 
000 persons seek treatment in venereal 
disease clinics, more than twice as many 
as in the previous year. Reports to the 
U. S. Public Health Service also show 
that there were 25,000 more syphilis 
cures in 1939 than in 1938. The number 
of clinics increased 30 percent, numbering 
2405 at the end of the period. There are 
now only three states which do not main- 
tain or give aid to venereal disease clinics. 
. . . Taking the offensive in the war 
against venereal disease, federal proba- 
tion officers and the Alabama State Health 
Department have made an agreement 
whereby every federal probationer in the 
state shall receive free examination and 
treatment, if necessary, in one of the de- 
partment’s sixty-four venereal disease 
clinics. One of the conditions of probation 
is that the probationer submit himself for 
examination and treatment either to the 
health department or to a private physi- 
cian and that he continue treatment unti! 
officially discharged. 


In Print—Not exhaustive but certainly 
valuable to anyone interested in finding 
material on the present medical care con- 
troversy is “Selected Bibliography on 
Health and Medical Services in the 
United States,” by Elizabeth G. Pritchard 
and Margaret T. Prince, recently pub- 
lished by the informational service of the 
U. S. Public Health Service’s division of 
sanitary reports and statistics, Wash- 
ington, D.C. . 


Safety First 


‘THE Safe Walkers’ Club, recently or- 

ganized in Louisville, Ky., to publicize 
the high frequency of pedestrian acci- 
dents in the streets and to stimulate 
safety interest on the part of the pedes- 
trian, is reported to be “really going 
places.” Launched with enthusiasm at a 


mass meeting held in the city hall, 
membership drive recruited 10,000 men 
bers in the first eight days. Armbands fe 
policemen, posters, radio sidewalk inte: 
views and some 50,000 lapel buttons we: 
used to make the city safety consciou 
“Since the movement was initiated,” sai 
Frank W. Rodenheber, manager of th 
Louisville Safety Council and chairma 
of the club, “not a club member has bee 
struck by a car.” 


Good Record—A saving of sixty-eig! 
lives in ten months in spite of increase 
travel on the state highways is credite 
to the Minnesota Highway Patrol in th 
report of Elden Rowe, chief officer. Wit 
seven captains and 107 patrols, M: 
Rowe controls trafic over a highwa 
system of approximately 11,400 miles. 


Pedestrian Knowledge—In coopera 
tion with the Cleveland Police Depart 
ment, radio station WGAR is conduct 
ing a weekly sidewalk interview of pas 
sersby from downtown street corner: 
The pedestrian is asked two question 
related to trafic problems. Two correc 
answers rate two theater tickets; on 
correct answer, one ticket. If the ques 
tionee misses both questions he is hande 
a digest of traffic ordinances, courtesy 0 
WGAR. The theater tickets are con 
tributed by five of Cleveland’s large 
theaters. 


First Aid—The Texas Highway De 
partment is training all its field worker 
in first aid. Some 8000 employes havi 
already taken the course, as have abou 
3000 contractors, firemen, policemen, dep 
uty sheriffs and others. Julian Montgom 
ery, state highway engineer, maintain: 
that thirty lives have been saved as : 
consequence and that accidents have beer 
materially reduced. 


Intoxicated >—Findings of the Nationa 
Safety Council’s Committee on Tests fo1 
Intoxication, showing that .15 of one per- 
cent alcohol in the blood may be defi. 
nitely accepted as branding a motorist toc 
drunk to drive, have stimulated interest 
in scientific tests to establish sobriety o1 
drunkenness. According to Judge Harry 
H. Porter, chairman of the committee, 
there are five infallible tests which may 
be used to eliminate doubt in cases in- 
volving allegedly drunken driving. These 
have been used in twenty states during 
the past year and their use is spreading 
rapidly. Since they measure the concen- 
tration of alcohol in the blood rather 
than the amount consumed, they serve to 
exonerate the innocent as well as to 
provide evidence against the guilty. The 
method of analyzing breath blown by the 
suspect into a toy balloon was given to 
over 3000 volunteer human guinea pigs 
at the last New York Auto Show. Find- 
ings were confirmed by the tested. 
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Dramatized—The reports of motor 
vehicle fatalities in the Bureau of Safety 
of the Idaho Department of Law En- 
forcement have been used as a basis for 
a radio dramatization, “Interviews with 
Death.” In the broadcast, actors repre- 
senting real drivers guilty of infractions 


of traffic laws are heard soliloquizing as - 


they speed along. They ask questions; 
“Death” answers them. Care is taken to 
hide the identity of the persons involved 
in the cases used. 


What Price Falls — People like 
Humpty Dumpty cause a direct outlay 
for workmen’s compensation insurance 
payments and medical expense approxi- 
mating $100 million a year, according to 
figures brought out by the 1939 Western 
Safety Conference. Some 3000 workers 
in American industry die from falls every 
year; 37,000 are permanently injured; 
194,400 lose at least one day’s work. 
Fatigue, illness, nervous shock, intoxica- 
tion, may impair muscular coordination 
or affect one’s equilibrium. Defective vi- 


sion or improper shoes also may cause 
bad falls. 


Professional 


K.NOWLEDGE of child psychology, 
child development, behavior prob- 
lems, juvenile delinquency, mental hy- 
giene, social case work and the legal 
aspects of compulsory education must be 
a part of the equipment of attendance 
officers in New York City, according to 
regulations adopted recently by the board 
of superintendents of public schools. Be- 
sides a familiarity with these aspects of 
social work, the new ruling, which is 
subject to final approval by the Board of 
Education, requires each attendance ofh- 
cer to have a college degree. Incumbents 
will be given an opportunity to equip 
themselves to comply with the rulings. 


Change — Rechristened and redressed, 
the periodical of the student organization 
of the New York School of Social Work 
has taken on an impressive dignity. But 
last year’s Therapist in becoming Trend, 
and graduating from mimeograph to print, 
does not confine its new-found maturity 
to physical appearance. The articles in 
Volume II, Number 1, reveal a sober 
awareness on the part of the students of 
the social responsibility which they are 
preparing themselves to assume. 


How to Do It—What to tell, what 
channels to use, where to spend money, 
when to look a gift horse in-the mouth, 
are some of the things that can be learned 
from the Social Work Publicity Council’s 
new bulletin, “How to Plan a Public Re- 
lations Program,” by Mary Swain Rout- 
zahn. It is unnecessary to remind social 
workers of the value of Mrs. Routzahn’s 
advice on any phase of social work pub- 
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licity or fund raising. Price 50 cents from 
the council, 130 East 22 Street, New 
Work. 


Self-Responsibility—As a result of 
action at the last session of the Cali- 
fornia legislature, the new State Board 
of Nurse Examiners is now functioning 
within the State Department of Profes- 
sional and Vocational Standards and 
“nurses are themselves responsible for the 
conduct and management of their own 
professional affairs.” The new board su- 
persedes the old Bureau of Registration 
of Nurses in the Department of Public 
Health. It has six members, appointed by 
the governor. Its president is Gertrude 
R. Folendorf of the Shriners’ Hospital, 
San Francisco. 


For Consultation—After ten years of 
experience as a psychiatric social worker, 
Doris Mode has set up a private service 
for consultations on personal problems at 
915 North Oxford Avenue, Los Angeles. 
Fees will be “adjusted according to the 
income of the applicant.” Miss Mode, 
recently of the Philadelphia Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, holds degrees from the 
schools of social work at the University 
of Chicago and the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Meetings—The sixth annual conference 
on the conservation of marriage and the 
family is announced for April 9-12 at 
Chapel Hill, N. C., under the leadership 
of Prof. Ernest R. Groves. Attendance, 
limited to 200, is by invitation. ... The 
annual convention of the American Red 
Cross, originally scheduled for May 13- 
16, has been pushed up to April 1 because 
of “war relief pressure.” 


At the Schools — A pre-vocational 
course in social work is offered to juniors 
and seniors at the California State 
Teachers College, San Diego, by Prof. 
Kenneth E. Barnhart of the department 
of sociology. The course includes, says 
Professor Barnhart, the meaning and 
purpose and ‘evolution of social work, 
work with dependent and delinquent chil- 
dren, medical and psychiatric social work 
and local, state and federal programs of 
social welfare. . . . The University of 
Chicago last month inaugurated an Insti- 
tute of Statistics in downtown Chicago 
to provide “statistical training for men 
and women in industry, business and 
science.” Institute director is Joel Dean, 
research associate of the Cowles commis- 
sion for research in economics. . . . The 
University of Denver has announced that 
Ben M. Cherrington resumed duties, 
January 1, as director of the Foundation 
for the Advancement of Social Sciences. 
On April 1, Mr. Cherrington will return 
to Washington to complete his work as 
chief of the division of cultural relations 
in the U. S. Department of State. 


The New York School of Social Work 
will offer next summer—July 29 to Au- 
gust 9—two groups of seminars open to 
experienced social workers. Among them 
will be “New Trends in Child Placing,” 
leader, Dorothy Hutchinson, which will 
discuss current trends and developments 
in child welfare with special reference to 
practices and problems in child-placing 
agencies. Case material will be used for 
analysis of method with emphasis on the 
adaptation of this material to basic case 
work theory. For details address the 
school, 122 East 22 Street, New York. 


Security—A recent ruling of the U. S. 
Treasury Department provides for the 
inclusion of the American Association of 
Social Workers under the provisions of 
the Social Security Act. The association 
is included as a member organization. 
The ruling does not apply to agencies 
doing social work directly. 


People and Things 


MYsreERIous are the ways of wish- 

fulfillment, say psychologists and 
social workers. Laymen, however, might 
think that the recent request made of 
the Illinois Department of Welfare was 
merely the result of confusion over the 
names of its divisions of old age assis- 
tance and delinquency prevention. At any 
rate, ungratified remains the worthy citi- 
zen who wrote for literature on “Old 
Age Prevention.”’ The department, says 
its Welfare Bulletin, responded that it 
“had not, as yet, gone into that.” 


Honored — The Baltimore Hebrew 
Congregation recently held a religious 
service to honor Rabbi Morris Samuel 
Lazaron, who last month completed his 
twenty-fifth year as the congregation’s 
rabbi... . The Clement Cleveland Medal 
for 1939 has been awarded to Dr. Fran- 
cis Carter Wood, director of Columbia 
University’s Institute for Cancer Re- 
search, The medal, awarded each year 
by the New York City Cancer Com- 
mittee of the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer, was given to Dr. 
Wood for his work as the chairman of 
the cancer exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair. 


Californians—After some ten years in 
New York with the Brooklyn Federation 
of Jewish Charities and the Graduate 
School for Jewish Social Work, Samuel 
C. Kohs has returned to the California 
fold as secretary of the Los Angeles Co- 
ordinating Committee for Aid to Ref- 
ugees. ... Eva Hance, who was director 
of welfare of San Francisco’s Interna- 
tional Exposition, Treasure Island, is 
now with the division of social planning 
of the Oakland Community Chest... . 
Kenyon J. Scudder, who made an out- 
standing record and a national reputation 
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as chief probation officer of Los Angeles 
County, is now warden of the U. S. 
Industrial Reformatory at Chillicothe, 
Ohio. . . . Walter P. Chambers of Los 
Angeles has succeeded H. Dewey Ander- 
son as state relief administrator. ... Dr. 
A. E. Larsen, for five years chief of the 
San Francisco central medical bureau, 
has been appointed medical consultant of 
the Farm Security Administration for the 
western: region and medical director of 
the Agricultural Workers Health and 
Medical Association in California and 
Arizona. The association, more or less 
sponsored by the FSA, conducts a health 
program for migrants. . . . Reuben B. 
Resnik, former executive secretary of the 
Jewish Committee for Personal Service 
in Los Angeles and recently western field 
representative for the Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds, is the 
new executive director of the Jewish 


Welfare Fund in Dallas, Tex. 


Correction Work—Austin H. Mac- 
Cormick, for the past six years commis- 
sioner of correction in New York City, 
recently announced his resignation in 
order to become executive director of the 
Osborne Association, organization for 
research in crime and penology. ... Dr. 
Leo J. Palmer has been transferred from 
his position as superintendent of Walkill 
Prison, N. Y., to superintendent of the 
Elmira Reformatory. He succeeds Dr. 
Frank L. Christian who has found it 
necessary to retire because of disability 
resulting from injuries received last sum- 
mer when he was attacked by two re- 
formatory inmates attempting to escape. 


Foreign Relief—Recognizing the need 
for coordination in the variety of appeals 
for the relief of war-torn humanity, the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America and the Foreign Mis- 
sion Conference have joined in creating 
a committee to disseminate information 
regarding foreign relief appeals. In addi- 
tion to “validating such appeals as have 
strong claim on the support of churches,” 
the committee will act as a coordinating 
agency and receive funds for transmission 
to the appropriate organizations. So far 
the committee officially has been con- 
cerned with agencies offering relief to 
German refugees, suffering civilians in 
China, Polish and Spanish refugees, 
“struggling” European churches and mi- 
nority groups, missionaries and mission 
stations affected by war, prisoners of war 
and interned civilians. Co-chairmen of the 
committee are Dr. John R. Mott and 
Dr. Lewis Seymour Mudge. 


Wrong Price — “Quantity and Cost 
Budget of a Single Working Woman,” 
listed in The Pamphlet Shelf for Decem- 
ber sells for 15 cents, not 10 cents as 
quoted, From the department of econom- 
ics, University of California, Berkeley. 
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New Jobs—Pittsburgh’s first low rent 
housing project, Bedford Dwellings, will 
have as its manager, William E. Hill, 
former industrial secretary of the local 
Urban League. . . . New director of pub- 
lic health in Philadelphia is Dr. Hubley 
R. Owen, former chief surgeon of the 
medical division of the city’s Department 
of Public Safety. . . . After four years 
with the Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica, Sybil Foster has resigned to become 
director of the foster homes department 
of the New York Children’s Aid Society. 
. .. Gertrude Nabrit Thomas, graduate 
of the Atlanta School of Social Work, 
is now a caseworker on the staff of 
the Colored Orphan Asylum, Riverdale, 
N. Y.... The recently appointed secre- 
tary of the extension program of the 
Birth Control Federation of America is 
Helen Kennedy Stevens, formerly assis- 
tant to the dean of Barnard College, 
Columbia University. . . . Charles L. 
Franklin, until recently on the staff of the 
bureau of research and statistics of the 
New York state division of placement 


Holmes Photo Reflex 
STUART K. JAFFARY 


This month, social work education 


in the United States lost an expert 
to Canada when Stuart K. Jaffary 
left Tulane University’s School of 
Social Work, where he was profes- 
sor of social economics, to take 
up duties at the University of 


Toronto’s department of social 
science. There his teaching inter- 
ests are now concentrated on the 
fields of public welfare and social 
research. However, he eventually 
will assume administrative duties 
as acting director of the depart- 
ment to succeed Prof. A. D. 
Graver, recently resigned. Al- 
though a native Canadian, Mr. 
Jaffary gained his professional 
training in this country. He re- 
cently received his Ph.D. in social 
service administration from the 
University of Chicago. 


and unemployment insurance, has been 
appointed social service analyst to the 
Bureau of Old Age and Survivor’s In- 
surance, Social Security Board. ... The 
Family Welfare Society of Boston has 
lost a capable extension secretary in Basil 
Beyea who has gone to the Greater New 
York Fund “where he will devote all of 
his time to writing.” . .. A. E. Joyal, 
head of the department of education of 
the University of Denver will leave his 
position at the end of the term to go to 
the University of Maryland as professor 
of education. . . . New director of the 
works project division of the NYA is 
Maurice Mandell, formerly deputy state 
NYA administrator in California. .. . 
The Indiana State Board of Health’s 
bureau of public health nursing has as 
its maternal and child health consultant 
Dalya Wildebar, erstwhile director of 
the American Red Cross district nursing 
service at Lockport, N. Y. 


Chairman — Allied Youth, national 
movement in alcohol education for high- 
school students, has a new chairman for 
its board of trustees, Homer P. Rainey, 
president of the University of Texas. 


Group Workers—Schools of social 
work are reaching into the settlements 
these days for “the human stuff” for 
strengthening their courses in group 
work. Ann Zaloha has gone from Chicago 
Commons to the Graduate School of So- 
cial Work, University of Nebraska; Saul 
Bernstein from University Settlement, 
Cleveland, to the New York School of 
Social Work; Helen Walker from Ma- 
donna Settlement, Chicago, to the Na- 
tional Catholic School of Social Service, 
Washington, D. C.; Patricia Alsop from 
Christodora House, New York, to Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia. 


Campaign — Chairman of this year’s 
Greater New York Fund campaign is 
John Albert Brown, president of the So- 
cony Vacuum Oil Company. Mr. Brown 
succeeds Thomas I. Parkinson, president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, who recently was 
presented with a scroll in appreciation of 
his part in the 1939 campaign. 

More than $7 million have been raised 
by the Greater New York Fund since 
its inception two years ago, according to 
announcements of the fund’s executive 
committee. Of this, $3,454,634 was raised 
last year. The 1940 campaign will run 
for six weeks beginning April 1. 


Winner—A story of a volunteer’s edu- 
cational work with an epileptic boy, pub- 
lished in the January issue of the Junior 
League Magazine, won for Shirley C. 
Van Cleef of New Haven, Conn., the 
magazine’s contest for the best article 
submitted about the actual experiences of 
a volunteer. 
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Book Reviews 


Mostly Diseases 


MEDICAL INFORMATION FOR SOCIAL 
WORKERS, edited by William M. Champion. 
William Wood. 529 pp. Price $4, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 


HANDBOOK of information in 

regard to medical problems has been 
needed by social workers for many years. 
The practicing physician has found him- 
self “too busy,” and it has remained for 
medical men associated with the School 
of Medicine of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity to produce such a volume. The 
preface is by the associate professor of 
medical social work. 

Because the book is designed for social 
workers, this reviewer would have been 
glad to see a more extended discussion of 
medical social work implications follow- 
ing the material descriptive of various 
diseases and their treatment. As a rule, 
the rank and file of social workers have 
very limited experience with the solution 
of medical problems and few enter the 
field of medical social work, with its com- 
prehensive handling of this subject. For 
that reason a book such as this should 
offer them more definite direction. 

Dr. Champion has brought together a 
comprehensive series of chapters, writ- 
ten by various specialists, dealing with 
diseases of adults and of children in 
medical, surgical and other fields of spe- 
cialization from birth to old age. His own 
sections on pediatrics and infectious dis- 
eases are comprehensive; and his chapter 
on historic aspects of medicine should be 
of interest to social workers. The chap- 
ter, “How to Select a Physician” leaves 
one with the wish that the burden of 
choice were as easy as it sounds. One is in 
entire agreement that the internist and 
the pediatrician should be on our list for 
first call in relation to medical problems; 
all too often we rush to the specialist. 

The content of the volume, in terms of 
space given to various subjects, is uneven. 
For example, approximately sixty pages 
are given to diseases of the eye. Perhaps 
this is justified since as the writer says: 
“Ninety percent of our knowledge of the 
outside world comes to us through our 
eyes.” But only twenty-eight pages are 
given to the physiology of pregnancy and 
prenatal care, which are functions vital 
to the human race. Only ten pages are 
given anemias and diseases of the central 
nervous system and very little reference 
is made anywhere to the mental hygiene 
aspects of disease and convalescence. 

There should be room in a book like 
this for one long chapter on health and 
health maintenance as contrasted with 
disease and its cure. The layman, inclu- 
sive of the social worker, knows too little 
about what it means to be well and to 
maintain health. The social worker, if 
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equipped with that knowledge, would 
have a real “sickness prevention” con- 
tribution to make to her clients. But even 
with the wish that this book might have 
gone further, the student who reads it 
will have acquired a valuable body of 
knowledge. ELiten C. Potter, M.D. 
New Jersey Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, Trenton 


Day-to-Day Dealing 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN LABOR RELATIONS 
—A Case Boox, by Paul Pigors, L. C. Mc- 
Kenney, and T. O. Armstrong. McGraw-Hill. 
325 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, 
ne. 


if 

WV tee the exception of a brief pref- 

ace and a short introduction, this 
entire book is made up of case records on 
industrial relations, grouped to illustrate 
the social problems inherent in hiring and 
firing policies, employe rating schemes, 
training and apprentice programs, meth- 
ods of wage determination, safety meas- 
ures, and so on. The cases are not 
evaluated, and no attempt is made by the 
authors to indicate rightness and wrong- 
ness in handling any of the problems 
presented. One gathers that both the 
companies from which the cases were 
taken have trade union contracts, but no- 
where in the book is there a presentation 
of the terms of these agreements. 

It must be said that the authors are 
coping with what may be called the very 
heart of labor relations, that is day-to- 
day dealing with day-to-day problems 
as they arise in the large scale, imper- 
sonal manufacturing concern, The au- 
thors clearly recognize the long time 
breach between management and the peo- 
ple “at the bench,” but they have failed 
to give much assistance to those partici- 
pants in industrial management who to- 
day, as never before, are looking for help 
in the newer problems created by man- 
datory collective bargaining and trade 
union agreements. 

The authors themselves seem to view 
this book as only a beginning. It is to be 
hoped that future studies will continue to 
utilize the case method in marking the 
lines along which good labor relations 
can be built up and maintained, and in 
defining techniques of labor-contract ad- 
ministration. Wi.iiam Nunn 
University of Newark, Newark, N. J. 


Up to Now 


HEALTH IN HANDCUFFS, by John A. Kings- 
bury. Modern Age Books. 210 pp. Price 75 
cents, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


F the title of this forceful book really 
fitted its subject matter, it would be 
“How to Get Health Out of Hand- 
cuffs.” The key which Mr. Kingsbury 
offers is the national health program 
of Miss Roche’s Interdepartmental Com- 


mittee, implemented by Senator Wag- 
ner’s national health bill. Two thirds 
of the volume is taken up by accounts 
and interpretations of the National 
Health Conference of July 1938, the 
recommendations offered by the federal 
committees, Senator Wagner’s bill, and 
the hearings and committee report on 
that measure. It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Kingsbury’s own plan for the actual 
operation of health insurance is pocketed 
in the middle of the book instead of being 
incorporated into his final program, an 
arrangement which would have placed 
more emphasis on the actual delivery of 
medical service and less on organization 
and finances. 

“This is a book which will step on a 
great many toes, including those of some 
physicians,” says the publisher’s blurb, 
suggesting something much more contro- 
versial than the reader will actually find. 
The opening chapters present sympathet- 
ically the part played by physicians and 
medical agencies in the existing situation. 
“It is difficult,” says Mr. Kingsbury, “to 
overstate the great public service which 
the American Medical Association and 
its constituent societies have performed. 
. .. The medical profession is a group 
engaged in an essentially humanitarian 
service, but momentarily trapped in the 
meshes of a transitional period.” On the 
other hand, in a forceful chapter, he pre- 
sents “AMA ws USA,” declaring that: 
“The association’s political policies are 
bankrupt. Instead of being wind in the 
sails which carry us forward, they are a 
dragging anchor.” 

One notes a few questionable state- 
ments, and of course there are numerous 
points on which even those who may be 
in general sympathy with the author’s 
views will disagree with his judgments. 
But a clear and incisive story of recent 
events and current programs has been 
much needed and will be useful to those 
who want information for themselves and 
to those who seek material with which 
to inform and persuade others. 


New York Micuartt M. Davis 
Chosen Children 


ADVENTURING IN ADOPTION, by Lee M. 
and Evelyn C. Brooks. University of North 
Carolina Press. 225 pp. Price $2, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 

(CHILD adoption is a topic which en- 

gages more than the ordinary amount 
of public interest. Journalists have pro- 
duced many human interest stories and 
social workers and psychologists have 
contributed out of their experience to 
literature on the subject. In “Adventur- 
ing in Adoption,” Prof. and Mrs. Brooks 
have made available a thoughtful, com- 
prehensive, general discussion of the sub- 
ject. They have drawn on their own 
experience, gathered together and ana- 
lyzed the experience and opinions of other 
foster parents, and have consulted with 
students and practical workers. In addi- 
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aN Booklets 


|| 


Pamphlets 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING 
(Formerly: Chicago Association for Child Study and Parent Education) 


Parent Education Youth Education for Family Living 


Marriage and Family Counseling 


Resource in child guidance, marriage and family relations: 


Staff of speakers, group leaders and counselors 
Conferences, courses, institutes, study groups 
Pamphlets and visual materials 

Monthly News Letter and Book Service 
Library and functional bibliographies 


Membership: $3.00 per annum 


220 South State Street Chicago, II. 


SURVEY READERS 


Who want the best in current thought and practice regarding 


Child Development and Parent Education 
Family Relationships 

Family Economics 

Housing 


Use as sources 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS—$2.50 per year 
CONSUMER EDUCATION SERVICE (mimeographed releases) $1.00 per year 
FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION SERVICE (mimeographed releases) $1.00 per year 


LIVING TOGETHER IN THE FAMILY (book) $1.10 
. and other publications of the 


American Home Economics Association, 620 Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 


Free list of publications sent on request 


Consumer Education 
Food and Nutrition 
Textiles and Clothing 


What Does the Human Being Require for 
HEALTHFUL HOUSING? 


Provision for: Fundamental Physiological Needs. 


Protection Against Contagion. 
Fundamental Psychological Needs. 


Protection Against Accidents. 


Under these headings, thirty essential requirements of the healthful home and the 
healthful community are authoritatively set forth in 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF HEALTHFUL HOUSING 


A 32-page report of the Committee on the Hygiene of Housing of The American 
Public Health Association available from 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


50 West 50th Street New York, New York 
25c per copy 


Child Labor Facts: 1939-1940 


A review of the present child labor sit- 
uation, including estimates of the number 
of children employed, discussion of condi- 
tions under which they work, and analysis 
of state and federal legislation (25 cents.) 


CHANNELS ~. . 


. keeps fresh ideas in interpreta- 
tion coming to your desk . . . annual 
reports and annual meetings . . . good 
social work writing . . 


Pick for Your Supper 


. motion pic- 


A study of child labor among migrants UOLes 7-7 =) DEW SDA ED relations “7180. 
on the Pacific Coast. (35 cents.) radio ... lists of publicity examples to 
send for... 


A Summer in the Country 


A study of child labor on berry and 
truck farms of southern New Jersey. (25 
cents.) 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Annual subscription $3, 8 times a year 


SOCIAL WORK PUBLICITY COUNCIL 
130 East 22nd Street New York 


The second report in the nation-wide survey by 
THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, Inc.,'114 East’'30th Street, New York City. 
HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR DELINQUENT 
JUVENILES — Vol. II 
An authoritative and revealing report on the juvenile institutions of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Cloth: (hound wens. shen aoe $1.75 Paper bound. ccs<sseseusess< $1.25 


Volume I covering Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota, still available, paper bound, $1.25 per copy. 


Periodicals 


| Of interest to social workers, teachers, public 
welfare officials, students and all who are 
interested in child welfare in a democracy. 


“OUR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY” 
Introduces 34 books and pamphlets pre- 
senting American democracy today in 
readable terms. Prepared by Alice M. 
Farquhar. 1940. 10p. 100 copies, 
$1.50; 500, $6; 1,000, $10. 


“DEMOCRACY: A READING LIST” 


Presents 287 briefly annotated references 
—grouped in 29 classes—to provide 
guidance in selecting current books. 
Prepared by Benson Y. Landis. 1940. 
16p. 25¢. 10 copies, $1; 25, $2; 50, 
$3.50; 100, $5. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

Chicago 


The “integration of religion into the 
total life of the child” is the outstand- 
ing interest of the CHILDREN’s Dkg- 
PARTMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
Councit oF ReELIicious EDUCATION 
(203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago). 


Recent publications of interest are: 


Manual of Guidance for Leaders of Jun- 
ior Camps Under Church Auspices....25¢ 


Religious Emphases in Junior Camps. .15¢ 


Guide for the Children’s Division of the 
Local :;Charch),.. .i.25.. snus ssien = aeee 30¢ 


You are Teaching Your Child Religion 
(In lots of 50 or more, 1¢ each)...... 05¢ 


How a Child’s Idea of God Develops 
(In lots of 50 or more, 2¢ each)...... 05¢ 


DEMOCRATIC SOCIAL CONTROL 
OF OUR ECONOMY IS THE KNOT- 
TY PROBLEM THAT CHALLENGES 
FATHERS AND MOTHERS OF 
AMERICA’S CHILDREN. 


The L.I.D. offers a special packet 
of suggestive studies of the expe- 
rience of other countries plus an 
analysis of new political action for 


America. 
50c 


Russia-Democracy or Dictatorship 
by Norman Thomas and Joel Seidman 
(alone 25¢) 
New Zealand’s Labor Government at 
Work 
by W. B. Sutch (alone 15¢) 
Does Norwegian Labor Seek the Middle 
Way? 
by Finn Moe (alone 15¢) 
Toward a Farmer Labor Party 
by Harry W. Laidler (alone 15¢) 


League for Industrial Democracy 
Li Zeemiotnest, New York City 


THE JUVENILE COURT 


Benedict S. Alper, Research Criminologist, 
declares this to be a major community 
concern, His testimonial evidence on the 
ease for juvenile courts is available in 
pamphlet form at 15¢. 


The Council for Social Action 
289 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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tion, they have familiarized themselves 
with both popular and scientific literature 
on child adoption. - 

Out of their rich experience, wealth of 
material and scholarly approach, they 
have written a book alive with human 
interest and packed with practical infor- 
mation for anyone seeking knowledge 
about child adoption. It is evident from 
the material that Prof. and Mrs. Brooks 
were sensitive to the quality of the sub- 
jective as well as the objective elements 
which have significance for people per- 
sonally concerned in any way with adop- 
tions. They skilfully anticipate questions 
most frequently asked, and answer them 
in a straightforward way without the 
kind of oversimplification which is in 
reality misleading. 

Besides giving specific information for 
families considering adoption, the authors 
describe some of the present day methods 
and objectives of the agencies of recog- 
nized professional standing. In the general 
discussion of what is happening about 
adoptions in the United States they point 
out modern trends and indicate some of 
the gaps and weaknesses in program and 
standards. The book also contains an 
interesting review of the historical devel- 
opment of child placement and adoption, 
and, in the chapter on laws which regu- 
late adoptions, a carefully arranged tabu- 
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“Tt is a pleasure to commend so useful a manual based on actual experience 
-and successful achievement . ...”—ALLEN T. BURNS, Executive Vice- 
President, Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 


SOCIAL WORK 
ENGINEERING 


By June Purcell Guild 
and Arthur Alden Guild 


Executive Director, Seattle Community Fund and Welfare Council 


A MODERN manual for all local social agencies with problems of planning, budget- 
ing, surveying and appraising all types of community work. Shows how to in- 
tegrate private social effort with government spending; how to adjust programs to 
meet changing community needs; how to develop programs for dealing with depend- 
ency, delinquency, health, informal education and recreation. Valuable suggestions 
for community chest executives on how to raise money. As a text for courses in 
social survey, planning and social work administration, the value of this material 
has already been established in a widely used, abridged edition privately printed. $1.75 


At your bookstore, or on approval from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, NEW YORK 


CiviL SERVICE IN PUBLIC WELFARE 


By Alice Campbell Klein 


THIS BOOK, written in response to urgent requests, covers the functions 
and procedures of the civil service in general, and then discusses the 
areas in which social work and merit systems meet, with detailed sug- 
gestions for social workers in helping develop desirable standards in the 


lation of the legal and social requirements 
for adoption of each of the jurisdiotions 
of the United States. 

The authors put very definite limits for 


themselves in this book but, throughout 
the text and in the annotated bibliog- 
raphy, they indicate their awareness of 
the many aspects to child adoption most 
of which will justify further exploration. 
The book as it stands is valuable both 
because it contains a great deal of inter- 
esting and useful information which has 
been carefully assembled, well organized, 
intelligently interpreted and presented in 
a forthright way, and because it stimu- 
lates the reader’s interest toward further 
study. SopHIE vAN S. THEIS 
Child Placing and Adoption Committee 
State Charities Aid Association 


To Pore Over 


THE CHALLENGE OF ADOLESCENCE, by 
Ira S. Wile, M.D. Greenberg. 484 pp. Price 
$3.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc, 

Most books on adolescence or the 

adolescent are just so much wasted 
time. Having laboriously waded through 

Hall and all the books since, I think it 

fair to say that each is concerned with a 

particular aspect of adolescence. Why, I 

do not know, but that seems to be the 

fact. Dr. Wile’s book is refreshingly dif- 
ferent in that he brings in social factors, 
not as something remote from the ado- 
lescent, but as something he must meet 
and face. Sex, as such, is only one of the 
problems. 

In sixteen closely reasoned chapters, 


field of public welfare. 


6x9 


434 pages Price, $2.25 


RUSSELDSSSA-GE 


130 East 22d Street 


FOUNDATION 


New York, N. Y. 


| 


Recently Published 


CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION IN 
THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE STATES 
. by ELIZABETH H. DAVIDSON 


e “ ...a complete and authentic history of the movement to abolish child 
labor in the southern textile states . . . a moving picture of the humanitarian 
moyement that has finally culminated in laws that have to a large extent 
removed the most glaring abuses of child labor in the South.” —The American 
Federationist. $4.00 


ADVENTURE IN ADOPTION 
by LEE M. BROOKS and EVELYN C. BROOKS 


@ “The things we would like to have said are in the book and all the safe- 
guards that we stand for in adoption are included.’—C, C. Carstens. 


ory 


. alive with human interest and packed with practical information for 
anyone who is seeking knowledge about child adoption . . . valuable both 
because it contains a great deal of interesting and useful information which 
has been carefully assembled, well organized, intelligently interpreted and 
presented in a forthright way, and because it stimulates the reader’s interest 
toward further study.”—Sophie van S. Theis in The Survey. $2.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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“an extremely good number”—ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. 


“shows comprehensively the need, the difficulties, the evils, 
the achievements and the hopes in American home build- 


ing.’—N.Y. TIMES. 


NO BOOK 


covers the subject of housing and planning so completely as the 
special number of Survey Graphic for February— 


HOMES: 
Front Line of Defense for American Life 


One hundred pages of facts, maps, charts, cartoons. Among 
the nineteen contributors are Secretary Henry A. Wallace, 
Raymond V. Parsons, Irving Brant, Catherine Bauer, Edith 
Elmer Wood, Ira S. Robbins, Carl Feiss, Benton MacKaye, 
David Cushman Coyle, Charles Abrams, Lewis Mumford, 
Dorothy Canfield, Harold S. Buttenheim, John H. Crider, 
John Palmer Gavit. 


HOMES’ two predecessors in the Calling America Series— 
CALLING AMERICA: The Challenge to Democracy Reaches 
Over Here and SCHOOLS: The Challenge of Democracy to 
Education sold out a few weeks after publication. Now copies 
of HOMES are marching out of stock. Get yours at once! 


Send 40 cents for one copy or a dollar for three copies. 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC for February 


SURVEY GRAPHIC, 112 East 19 Street, New York City 


Fill my order below: Name 


(] 3 copies of “Homes” for the | 4ddress 


dollar I enclose. 


[] 1 copy of “Homes” for the 40 


cents I enclose. 
SM—2/15/40 
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Dr. Wile covers the essentials of adoles- 
cent development: physical, intellectual, 
emotional, and social. The book is emi- 
nently quotable—for example, the final 
sentence in the discussion of normal per- 
sonality in the chapter, “Pathology of 
Adolescence”: “Adolescents are, and ever 
will be, priests of change and inspired 
oracles of destiny.” It is the kind of book 
one pores over. 
New York Lawson G. Lowrey 


Sociological Problem No. I 


na RELATIONS AND THE RACE PROB- 
EM, A DEFINITION AND AN ANALYSIS, edited 
= Edgar T. Thompson. Duke University 

Press. 328 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey” 

Associates, Inc. 

LEVEN sociologists have collaborated 

under able editorship to give us a 
generalized and liberalized picture of the 
racial situation of the South. Fortunately 
the picture is dynamic so that the reader 
gets an idea of the forces at work, the 
attitudes involved, and the trends of 
change as well as of its factors and situ- 
ations. In a timely and progressive way, 
too, the study has been generalized by 
emphasizing, in the epee: of its chap- 
ters, the analogies of the Negro-white 
relations with all other minority situa-— 
tions and problems. 

No reader could come away from this — 
book with the notion that the American 
race problem was an isolated or peculiar 
one: indeed he more probably would 
carry away the impression that it wae 
merely a localized national epitome of the 
conflicts of cultural difference and inter-_ 
group rivalry the world over. General 
phenomena of culture conflict, such 7 
caste distinctions and codes, intermar- 
riage and miscegenation, group ia 
tials in the division of land and labor, 
relative rates of survival, and attitudes . 
of rivalry and accommodation, are all 
discussed in terms of their Negro-white 
exemplifications. By means of common 
denominators one gets a sense of the 
important similarities of the American 
race problem with its many analogues 
throughout history and throughout the 
world. 

To have brought out the issues of race 
relations in terms of their scientific com- 
mon denominators is a service of the first 
order from both the theoretical and the 
practical points of view. A new insight 
depends so much upon a fresh perspective, 
especially with any issue so threadbare 
and stereotyped as the question of the 
Negro. From the practical point of view, 
also, the issues of southern race relations 
and their reform must be linked vitally 
with the general problems of social re- 
form and reconstruction. Seen intelligently 
in this light they involve majority and mi- 
nority interests almost equally. Thus it 
is illuminating to learn that the shift of 
the Negro population vitally affects the 
rural-urban balance of the southern econ- 
omy; that a continuance of the racial 


caste system blocks the path of general 
social advance in the South; that the 
failure to analyze the economic basis of 
the Negro’s position may be responsible 
for the provincial and unprogressive eco- 
nomic programs of the entire region. All 
of this integration, scientifically estab- 
lished, cannot but be useful in resolving 
the traditional stereotypes and dilemmas 
of southern tradition and prejudice. In 
terms of integration, the race problem 
must ultimately shift from historical 
myth to scientifically viewed reality and 
from reactionary and stereotyped tradi- 
tion to progressive and practical reform. 
Howard University ALAIN LocKE 


Where We Stand 


HOUSING YEARBOOK 1939. National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials, 240 pp. Price $3, post- 
paid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THE annual publication of the Na- 

tional Association of Housing Officials 
dealing with the large scale housing ac- 
tivities of federal and local governments 
in the United States is always a welcome 
addition to the library of the public off- 
cial as well as the housing enthusiast. 
This year there is a roll call of the 
accomplishments of each state to date, 
with reports by the heads of each im- 
portant federal housing agency on the 
accomplishments of his particular divi- 
sion. Also included is a directory of hous- 
ing agencies, national and local, public 
and private. The whole book is well 
edited and makes interesting and impres- 
sive reading. 

This is the most convenient and au- 
thoritative survey which the National 


Association of Housing Officials has yet - 


published. Particular attention is called 
to the role of citizens’ groups in the local 
housing programs as reported from each 
state. Much interest lies also in the re- 
port of W. W. Alexander on the housing 
activities of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, which has evidently been hiding 
its light under several bushels. 

New York CarL FEIss 


The Importance of Association 


PARENTHOOD IN A DEMOCRACY, by Mar- 
garet Lighty and Leroy E. Bowman, Parents’ 
Institute, Inc. 236 pp. Price $1.50, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 

UBLISHED for the Robert E. Simon 

Memorial Foundation by the Parents’ 
Institute, publishers of Parents’ Maga- 
zine, this volume quite appropriately con- 
cludes with a brief biography of that 
outstanding citizen of New York whose 
early death saddened a host of friends 
and involved a heavy loss to many sound 
social enterprises. 

The volume deals with the develop- 
ment of the United Parents’ Associations 
of New York City, of which Mr. Simon 
was president for a number of years and 
in which he was closely interested until 
his death. It discusses the importance of 

(Continued on page 86) 


“The teaching of skepticism should be 
one of the most fundamental aims of 
contemporary education.” — William 
W. Biddle in the Curriculum Journal. 


RCA AUTO RADIO .. 
$44.95 under the RCA name; Sears- 
Roebuck sells the identical set (made 
by RCA) for $24.95. Here is one 
among many examples of how CU 
Reports helps members save money. 


. sells for 


V Here Are Two Texts For 


The Teaching of Skepticism 


Consumers Union Reports and Annual 

Confidential Buying Guide ... cut 
through advertising claims, tell the plain 
truth about products on the basis of labora- 
tory and use tests and unbiased expert 
evaluations . . . report the facts about drugs 
with reference to authoritative medical opin- 
ion . . .give counsel on buying problems and 
news of developments affecting the con- 
sumer interest. 


Non-partisan, objective, provocative, the 
Reports and the Buying Guide are teaching 
85,000 families healthy skepticism toward 
shoddy products and dubious services along 
with an increased appreciation of honest, 
value-giving goods. ... 


The Consumer Quiz . . . a monthly 

study aid for teachers. Besides ques- 
tions and answers based on the Reports, 
each issue of the Quiz contains one or more 
projects outlining practical and interesting 
ways for students to study consumer prob- 
lems. Used in more than 200 classes, the 
Quiz is free to teachers who are members 
of CU. 


CONSUMERS UNION 


17 UNION SQUARE, W., NEW YORK CITY 


THE 1940 
AUTOS 


Do you know how a “fluid fly- 
wheel” works, and what it means 
to the driver? Is the new Chevro- 
let a better buy than the new 
Plymouth . . . than the new Stude- 
baker Champion? Do you know 


which cars are likely to give you 
the most mileage for your money 

. which are apt to have the 
highest trade-in values? 


Learn what CU’s expert automo- 
tive consultants have concluded 
about the new cars. The Febru- 
ary Reports carries ratings of more 
than 60 models. 


ALSO FEATURED IN THE SAME 
ISSUE: An analysis of vitamin D 
preparations with cost comparisons 
of leading brands by Harold Aaron, 
M.D., CU’s Medical Adviser . . . 
an informative discussion of New 
York City’s new adoption of a sin- 
gle grade of milk (long urged by 
CU) and the implications thereof 

. reports-with-ratings on leading 
brands of men’s pajamas, canned 
spinach, canned baked beans .. . 
the story of the fight to standardize 


can sizes. 


Co | enclose $3 for one year’s membership. (National Edition plus Western Supplement, 50c extra.)* 


*Membership brings 12 issues of the monthly Reports 
plus the 288-page Annual Buying Guide. 


Note: membership rates advance to $3.50 ($4 with Western Supplement) effective March 1, 1940. 


Memberships will be accepted at the old rate until that date. 


( Please send me a sample copy of The Consumer Quiz. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


THE NEURO-PSYCHIATRIC INSTI- 
TUTE OF THE HARTFORD RETREAT 
will consider applications from College Gradu- 
ates for positions as Psychiatric Aides. It is 
necessary, from time to time, to increase the 
staff and selected applications are placed on the 
waiting list. 


During the first six months, the College 
graduate aide receives a salary of $50.00 and 
maintenance. This salary will be advanced to 
$70.00 on the satisfactory completion of this 
period of orientation and trial. 


To orient the aides with the work of the In- 
stitute, a course of instruction is given in its 
general policies, facilities and methods with an 
interpretation of the plan and purpose of the 
program of education. 


For further information address the Con- 
sulting Director of Nurses, The Neuro- 
Psychiatric Institute of the Hartford Re- 
treat, 200 Retreat Avenue, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
DIVISION of SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate professional training for men and women in 
preparation for 


The Public Welfare Services 
The Social Security Services 


Private Agency Services 
Case work, group work, community organization 


For information in regard to registration for September, 
1940, scholarships, and catalogue apply to 


RICHARD K. CONANT, Director 
84 Exeter Street Boston, Massachusetts 


PAMPHLET ON GROUP WORK 


Che University of Chirago 


School of Social Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1939-40 


Spring Quarter begins March 25 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1940 
First Term—June 17 to July 19 
Second Term—July 22 to August 23 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Edited by EDITH ABBOTT 
A Professional Quarterly for Social Workers 


A Graduate School Offering a 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


For Public Assistance Workers 


A one-year curriculum of basic courses 
necessary to an adequate professional 
performance of social work in public 
assistance. Spring quarter, beginning 


April 1, 1940. 
Moderate fees Evening classes 


Send for descriptive folder 


Social Work Division 
RAND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 7 ©,,!5th St. N.Y. 


THEY SAY 


Dr. Mark Graubard 
8S. R. Slayson 


Alexander R. Martin, M.D. 
Arthur L. Swift, Jr. 


Dr. Clara A. Kaiser 


ABOUT GROUP WORK 


Five Lectures published by THE UNION SETTLEMENT OF HARTFORD 
239 Market Street, Hartford, Connecticut Fifty Cents 


WILEY COLLEGE 


recognizes the fundamental position of the child in our future 
democracy, and the institution’s responsibility in helping to 
solve the educational phase of our problem of democratic life. 
Therefore, emphasizes its Teacher-training and Home Man- 
agement courses along with the Liberal Arts and Sciences. 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Master of 


Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1940 


SEMINARS, 1940 


Application of Psychoanalytic Concepts to Social 
Case Work. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss Beatrice 
H. Wajdyk. July 15 to 27. 


Psychiatry as Applied to Problems of Supervision. 
Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss Marian M. Wyman. 
July 15 to 27. 


Case Work with Parents and Children. Dr. Phyllis 
Blanchard and Miss Rose Green. August 5 to 17. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


1940 — Summer Session — June 24 
to July 13 


FOR SOCIAL WORKERS IN PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE AGENCIES 


At the Solebury School near 
New Hope, Bucks County, Pennsylvania 


Seminars and Discussion Groups in: 


Social Case Work 

Teaching of Social Work 

Supervision in Public and Private Agencies 
Administration of Public and Private Agencies 


Faculty: 


Karl de Schweinitz Anita Faatz 

Virginia P. Robinson Dorothy C. Kahn 

Dr. Frederick H. Allen Kenneth L. M. Pray 

Goldie Basch Michael Ross 

Isabel Carter ‘ Dr. Jessie Taft 

Almena Dawley Rosa Wessel 
Elizabeth de Schweinitz 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 
311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Apply Miss Margaret Bishop, Registrar 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Announces 


The publication of the third issue of 


The Journal of Social Work 


Process 


SOCIAL CASE WORK 
WITH CHILDREN 


Studies in Structure and Process 
Jessie Taft, Editor 


Publication Date: January 31, 1940 


Distributed by: CENTAUR BOOK SHOP 
204 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


SIX SUMMER SEMINARS — 1940 


July 15-26 


Case Work in Public Welfare... Gordon Hamilton 
Social Work Administration........... Clarence King 
Philosophy of Social Group Work .. E. C. Lindeman 


July 29 — August 9 


New Trends in Child Placing....Dorothy Hutchinson 
Refugee Problems Mary E. Hurlbutt 
Field Service in Public Welfare, 


Robert T. Lansdale 


The Summer Quarter, offering the regular diploma 
program and courses of interest to pacticing 
social workers will be held from June 18 to 
August 30. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York ING Ye 
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of Social Work 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


A Catholic Graduate School 


Located in New York City 
With Its Extensive Resources 
For Social Work Education 


Open to Men and Women 


Two Year Course, Leading to 
a Diploma and M.A. Degree 


Accredited C»rciculum in 
Medical Social Work 


Fall Term Begins Sept. 24, 1940 


Early Application Advisable 


Bulletin Sent on Request 


Room 805, Woolworth Building 
New York, N. Y. 


The University of Pittsburgh 


Division of Social Administration 


Professional education on a graduate level, 
for the social services, public and private. 


GENERIC PREPARATION AND 
SPECIALIZATIONS IN: 


CASE WORK 
GROUP WORK 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION WORK 


PUBLIC WELFARE 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 


A limited number of fellowships and scholarships 
are available, to be awarded on the basis of 
qualification and need. 


For further information apply: 


W. I. NEWSTETTER, Dean 
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such associations not merely as a forum 
through which parents of school children 
can try to improve conditions in the 
schools but still more as a means of 
transforming its members into citizens 
with a broader outlook and into parents 
with better knowledge of the problems 
of their children. 

It was the effect on the members them- 
selves that in time overshadowed all 
other objectives: ‘““To a greater or less 
degree the associations in their different 
neighborhoods provide opportunities for 
the father and mother to have something 
to say about the community in which 
their children are growing up and to 
learn how to become better guides for 
them. And in this process many members 
gain, too, something of a better life for 
themselves, through the discipline and the 
satisfaction of participation, of planning 
and accomplishing with other parents for 
other people’s children as well as their 
own.” 

The first half of the book discusses the 
development of the U.P.A.; the second 
concerns itself more with the techniques 
of an organization which must interest a 
rapidly changing membership in a widely 
scattered community. How much the con- 
trol should be centralized and how much 
decentralized; how much authority should 
be exercised by the offcers and directors 
—in fact, how much can be exercised by 


them without losing the support of the 
local organizations—is the subject of ex- 
tensive discussion. 

The book emphasizes the responsibility 
of parents; the continued and growing 
importance of the home; and the neces- 
sity of broad democratic contacts among 
parents if the young people are to be 
brought up with sound democratic ideals. 

The foreword by William H. Kilpat- 
rick emphasizes these trends, recognizes 
and praises the leadership of Robert E. 
Simon and shows the vital necessity of 
strengthening our democracy in_ this 
troubled world. The book should prove 
useful and informative on the shelves of 
all interested in community organizations. 
New York STANLEY M. Isaacs 


For the People 


THE GOVERNMENT AT YOUR SERVICE, by 
Archie Robertson. Houghton, Mifflin. 340 pp. 
Price $2.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

[MBUED with the idea that the man 

in the street too often confines his 
practical democracy to voting once a year, 
writing an occasional letter to his Con- 
gressman, and perennially criticizing his 
government, the veteran newspaper man 
whose Washington experiences have made 
possible this “Handbook of Federal Help 
for the Citizen’? writes informally and 
entertainingly about the multiplicity of 
federal services which we may utilize if 
we will. The material is arranged by sub- 


ject rather than by department, and while 
the author modestly says that it is incom- 
plete, being only “one man’s selection 0! 
certain federal services,” a check-up fails 
to disclose any serious omissions. Such 
common procedures as getting a govern- 
ment job, becoming naturalized, applying 
for a passport, are described with clarity 
and exactness. A chapter on the American 
dollar is less satisfactory, perhaps due tc 
the difficulty of expounding the currency 
system in so few words. It might have 
been wiser to skip this problem along 
with other “indirect” services which the 
author elected to omit. 

As a reference book, schools and public 
libraries should find this a valuable addi- 
tion to their shelves. It is in line with 
the modern educational trend towards a 
more intimate and realistic acquaintance 
with the activities of government and 
towards a more alert citizenry. The con- 
cord would have been yet more harmoni- 
ous had the author referred, however 
briefly, to something which is never even 
hinted in the entire book, namely, a rec- 
ognition of the fact that government is 
of the people and by the people as well 
as for them. While confining his atten- 
tion to ways in which the federal govern- 
ment can help the citizen is, of course, 
the author’s prerogative, the larger truth 
is so much needed today that a book on 
any phase of government will do well not 
to ignore it. Maset SKINNER 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADDRESSING 


WORKERS WANTED 


An experienced woman in connection with 
neighborhood work in a Settlement House. 
7639 Survey. 


OPENINGS for qualified professional casework- 
ers, casework supervisors—children’s field, 
psychiatric caseworkers, camp directors, med- 
ical social workers. GERTRUDE STEIN 
AGENCY, 11 East 44, New York. . 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Woman Executive, experience with Public and 
Private Agencies. Interested in care of the 
Aged. Available May Ist. 7641 Survey. 


Boys’ Worker desires position with Settlement 
or Institution. Broad experience in Settle- 
ments. Executive ability. Will consider year 
round camp position as Director. No ques- 
tion of location. Available now. 7637 Survey. 


SUPPLYING 


Experienced executive secretary, college gradu- 
ate, full charge bookkeeper, expert legal 


stenographer, wishes position. Moderate sal- Fifth Avenue, 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 


ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 
a vear. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., INc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


AND 
LETTER SERVICES 


MORE FOR YOUR 
PRINTING DOLLAR = 


Be your own artist and idea man. 
Clip pictures and diagrams; write 
any copy you wish (on a _ type- 
writer or by hand) ; paste into posi- 


fessional persons. 


Special articles, theses, 
search, revision, 


speeches, papers. Re- 
biblographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 $ 
New York, N. Y. 


tion. We do the rest—no costly cuts, 
no expensive set-up. 


ary to start. 7638 Survey. 


AVAILABLE 


Woman of mature judgment, experience in per- 
sonnel management; supervision of clerical pro- 
eedures in social work organizations, hospitals 
or industry. Competent to install modern meth- 
ods resulting in economy. Address E.M.H., c/o 
EXECUTIVE’S NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
800 B St., S.E., Washington, D.C. 


Woman teacher with college degree and twenty- 
five years experience in juvenile institutions 
available for appointment as Superintendent 
of juvenile institution. Applicant steadily 
employed but desires change. Further details 
and references gladly submitted. 7624 Survey. 


Executive Housekeeper, Jewish, courses Institu- 
tional Management Teachers College, good 
organizer, dietitian; experience residence 
clubs, hospital, Home for Aged, Children’s 
Institution. Available. 7640 Survey. 


Graduate accredited school social work, young 
colored woman of four years’ experience, 
wishes placement in group work agency. 7625 
Survey. 


RESEARCH, TEACHING, EDITING 


Ph.D. (Male, 35, single), 15 years’ experience 
in social research, case work executive experi- 
ence, sociology, economics, history, languages, 
publications. Services available. University ref- 
erences. 7642 Survey. 


Illustrated Appeal Letters, Subscrip- 
tion Blanks, Diagrams, Charts, Pic- 
tures, Form Letters, Testimonials, 
Reprints of all sorts, ete. 


$ 


$1.75 for first 100 copies (size 84% x 
11); additional copies 22 cents per 
100. All sizes supplied. 


Telephone: WAlker 5-0526 


LAUREL PROCESS COMPANY 
480 Canal Street New York, N. Y. 


OFFSET 


REPRODUCTIONS 


THE IDEAL PROCESS FOR 
STUFFERS, CATALOGS, 


Wanted position as EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
child-caring institution. Experience: 12 
years Assistant Executive Director and Dean 
of Boys’ Department in progressive Jewish 
Children’s agency. Graduate Teachers Col- 
lege. 7643 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALARIED POSITIONS 


Men .. . $2,500 to $15,000 . . . Women 
Our confidential system (hiding your identity) 
works for you; serves to increase your salary; 


BINDER $1.50 


This deep grain, royal red, gold-stamped, 
simulated leather, loose-leaf binder holds 
12 issues of Survey Midmonthly. No punch- 
ing or marring of copies necessary. A click 
and the copy is securely fastened. Any issue 
may be removed without disturbing other 
copies. Furnished without the year gold- 
stamped on edge, but year will be added at 
no extra charge if specified at time of 
ordering. Pri ce includes delivery in the 
United States. 


Send orders with payment to 


POSTERS, DISPLAYS, REPRINTS, 
SALES IDEAS. 
NO CUTS NEEDED 
QUALITY RESULTS 


Quick Service LETTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


promotes you for high-salaried executive posi- 
tions at moderate cost ; if you have earned $2,500 
_0r more, can prove it, write for valuable in- 
formation. No. 43 Executive’s Promotion Service, 
Washington, D.C. 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 
112 East 19 Street 


New York City 


§3 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BeDiUCGsA Tel OoN: A Ep R'EIC T OLR. Y 


(CONTINUED) 


THE WALDEN SCHOOL 1.%)2%h 37 
NEW YORK 

A non-profit making cooperative school @ 

Ages 2 through High School @ Coeducational 
We believe that democracy can be lived but not taught, that it comes 
through cooperation in group activities and in day by day experiences 
of children. From Nursery through High School the children meet 


the problems of human relationships in accordance with their age and 
experience. 


Hessian Hills School 


Croton-on-Hudson, New York 


A modern school in the country 
one hour from New York City. 


Day and Boarding. Coeducational. Nursery thru 9th Grade. 
Visitors welcome by appointment. Write for catalog. 


COOPERATIVE SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Graduate professional training for teaching in Progressive and 
Experimental Schools. 
Accredited by New York State Education Department. 
RANDOLPH B. SMITH, Ph.D., Executive Secretary 


69 BANK STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Live While You Learn at 
SILVER BAY SUMMER SCHOOL at Lake George, N. Y. 


Cultural — Professional — Recreational Courses for social work- 


ers, recreation leaders, teachers, Y.M. and Y.W.C.A. secretaries. 
Two terms — July 11-31; August 1-21. For Bulletin, write 


PROF. L. K. HALL, 263 Alden Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Library Service 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 620 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. To aid in 
the extension and improvement of library 
service. 


Child Welfare 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, N.Y.C. National service organization 
of 309 Boys’ Clubs located in 171 cities. Fur- 
nishes program aids, literature, and educa- 
tional publicity for promotion of Boys’ Club 
Movement ; field service to groups or individ- 
uals interested in leisure-time leadership for 
boys, specializing with the underprivileged. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Incorporated in 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 for the pur- 
pose of developing the character of boys and 
training them in their duties as citizens. 
Cubbing, younger boys’ program, 9-11; 
Scouting, 12 and upward; Senior Scouting, 
15 years and up. Scouts are organized in 
patrols and Troops. Cooperates with schools 
and churches, fraternal orders and other 
civic groups. Walter W. Head, President; 
Dr. James E. West, Chief Scout Executive. 


BERKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
New York. A national, non-denominational 
farm school for problem boys. Boys between 
12 and 14 received through private surrender 
or court commitment. Supported by agreed 
payments from parents or other responsible 
persons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
tions. For further information address Mr. 
Byron D. Paddon, Superintendent, or the New 
York Office at 101 Park Ave. Tel: LEx. 2-3147, 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
130 E. 22nd Street, New York City. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods in 
their various fields of Work. It also co- 
operates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders 
and other civic groups to work out worth- 
while results in phase of child welfare in 
which they are interested. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN OF THE U.S.A., INC., Elyria, 
Ohio. Paul H. King, President; E. Jay How- 
enstine, Executive Secretary. Promotes organ- 
ization of national, state, provincial and local 
societies for crippled children. Aids in develop- 
ment of their programs. Assists in drafting 
and securing the passage of legislation in be- 
half of cripples. Maintains a Bureau of Infor- 
mation with loan library service. Conducts 
yearly an Easter Crippled Children Seal 
Campaign. Bulletins. “The Crippled Child” 
magazine, bimonthly, $1 a year. 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. 
155 East 44th Street, New York. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 


Education 


NATIONAL WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPER- 
ANCE UNION, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evan- 
ston, Ill., organized in every state, with 10,000 
local auxiliaries, presents a program of alcohol 
education and Christian Citizenship, with which 
every interested person is invited to assist. 
Total abstinence from alcoholic beverages and 
dues of $1.00 per year are the basis of mem- 
bership. 


Penology 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 East 
30th Street, New York, N. Y. Telephone 
CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities :—Collects 
information about penal institutions and 
works to improve standards of care in penal 
institutions. Aids discharged prisoners in 
their problems of readjustment by securing 
employment and giving such other assistance 
as they may require. Wm. B. Cox, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 
INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. A 
national organization for research and field 
service. Activities include: assistance to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, General Director ; 1380 E. 22nd St., 
New York. Departments: Charity Organiza- 
tion, Consumer Credit Studies, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Social Work Interpretation, Social Work 
Year Book, Statistics, Surveys. The publi- 
vations of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical] and inexpensive 
form some of the most important results 
of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Health and Recreation 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
President ; Dr. George S. Stevenson, Medical 
Director ; Clifford W. Beers, Honorary Sec- 
retary and Founder; Paul O. Komora, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; 50 West 50th Street, New 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, 
child guidance, mental disease, mental de- 
fect, psychiatric social work and other re- 
lated topics. Catalogue of publications sent 
on request. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,’’ quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—50 W. 50th St., New 
York. Dorothy Deming, R. N., Gen. Dir. 
Advisory Service, statistics, monthly maga- 
zine. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
50 West 50th Street, New York, Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets of 
methods and program for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. Publications sold and distributed 
through state associations in every state. 
American Review of Tuberculosis, medical 
journal, $8.00 a year; and Monthly Bul- 
letin, house organ, free. 


BIRTH CONTROL FEDERATION OF AMERICA 
—A clearing house cooperating with social 
workers in referring indigent mothers to 
medically directed birth control clinics in 
42 states, including 22 centers in Greater 
New York. In areas lacking centers, quali- 
fied physicians are available. Phone or 
write: 501 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Wickersham 2-8600. Honorary Chairman, 
Margaret Sanger. Chairman of the Board, 
Richard N. Pierson, M.D. General Direc- 
tor, Woodbridge E. Morris, M.D. 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street ; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evening 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring to 
everybody in America, young or old, an op- 
portunity to find the best and most satisfying 
recreational use of leisure time through par- 
ticipation in music, drama, sports and games, 
arts and crafts, nature activities; and to 
help secure adequate playgrounds, recreation 
centers, swimming pools, beaches, athletic 
fields and other recreational facilities. 


Family Living 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, THE 
Resource in child guidanee, marriage and 
family _ relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
education. 220 S. State St., Chicago. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 
Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York City. 


National Red Cross 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS— 
Administered through National Headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., and three Branch 
Offices in San Francisco, St. Louis and 
Washington, D. C. There are 3711 local 
chapters organized mostly on a county basis. 
Services of the Red Cross are: Disaster 
Relief, Civilian Relief. First Aid and Life 
Saving, Home and Farm Accident Preven« 
tion Service, Home Hygiene and Care of the 
Sick, Junior Red Cross, Nursing Service, 
Nutrition Service, Public Health Nursing, 
Volunteer Service and War Service. 


o 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Grace L. Coyle, President, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. High 
St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is an 
organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the Proceedings of the 
meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-seventh annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., May 26-June 2, 1940. Proceedings are 
sent free of charge to all members upon 
payment of a membership fee of $5. 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC., with its 
44 branches improves social conditions of 
Negroes seeking “not alms, but opportunity” 
for them. Secures and trains social workers. 


gifts. 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 
—297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. The 
Inter-Denominational body of 23 women’s 
home mission boards of the United States 
and Canada uniting in program and finan- 
cial responsibility for enterprises which th 
agree to carry, cooperatively ; i.e., Christia 
social service in Migrant labor camps and 
U.S. Indian schools. President, Mrs. Augus- 
tus Trowbridge; Executive Secretary, Edith 
E. Lowry; Migrant Supervisor, Western 
Area, Mrs. F. E. Shotwell; Migrant Super- 
visor, Guif to Great Lakes Area, Miss Helen 
White, 1720 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 

A on a Ee 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
INC.—1819 Broadway, New York City. Mrs. 
Maurice L. Goldman, President; Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Spitzer, Chairman Ex. Com.; Mrs. 
Marion M. Miller, Executive Director. Organ- 
ization of Jewish women initiating and de 
veloping programs and activities in service 
for foreign born, peace, social legislation, 
adult Jewish education, and social welfare. 
Conducts bureau of international service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for local affiliated 
groups throughout the country. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lexington: Ave., 
New York City. An international Christian 
woman movement devoted to service for 
women and girls and the attempt to help 
build a society in which the abundant life 
is possible for every individual. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS—347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, Eskil C. Carlson, 
President; John E. Manley, General Secre- 
tary. A federation of 1123 local associations, 
through state and area councils, for Chris- 
tian character education among youth. Meets 
annually to determine service projects and 
budget for cooperation with local member 
organization in program, emphasis and in- 
terpretation, fiscal operations, etc. Empha- 
sizes lay-professional cooperation, group and_ 
club activity and self-governing programs — 
of physical, social and religious education, 
public affairs, international education and 
special cooperative projects, citizenship, ete. 
Specialized work among transportation, 
and navy, student, colored, rural, and cer- 
tain other groups. 
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| Professional Education for Social Work 


For positions of responsibility in social Work, professional education is essential. 
The following schools constitute the membership of the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work. Correspondence with individual schools is recom- 
mended. For information regarding the Association address the Secretary, 
Miss Marion Hathway, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ATLANTA UNIvERSITY SCHOOL oF SociAL WorK 
247 Henry St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Forrester B. Washington, Director 


Boston Co.Liece ScHooL oF SociAL Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Rey. Walter McGuinn, S.J., Dean 


Boston University, Division oF SociaL WorK 
84 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 
Richard K. Conant, Director 


Bryn Mawr Co.ece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 
Economy and Social Research 
Mildred Fairchild, Director 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO SCHOOL oF SociAL WorK 
University Campus, and 25 Niagara Square 
Niles Carpenter, Dean 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Calif. 
Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Social Work, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mary Clarke Burnett, Head of Department 


CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
School of Social Work, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Thomas E. Mitchell, Dean 


UNIVERSITY OF Cuicaco, Chicago, III. 
School of Social Service Administration 
Edith Abbott, Deax 


UNIveRSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Colorado 
Graduate School, Department of Social Work 
Florence W. Hutsinpillar, Director 


ForpHAM UNIveERSITY SCHOOL oF SocIAL SERVICE 
805 Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 
Miss Anna E. King, Dean 


GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR JEWISH SociAL Work 
71 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Maurice J. Karpf, Director 


INDIANA UNIveRSITY, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Training Course for Social Work 
Louis E. Evans, in charge 


State University oF Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Division of Social Administration 
Grace Beals Ferguson, Director 


University oF Louisvitie, Louisville, Ky. 
Graduate Division of Social Administration 
Margaret K. Strong, Director 


Loyoia UNIversity ScHOOL oF SociAL Work 
28 North Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 
Rev. Elmer A. Barton, S.J., Dean 


University oF MicnHicANn, Curriculum 
in Social Work, 40 East Ferry Street 
~ Detroit and Ann Arbor, Mich. 


UNIvERSITY OF Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Graduate Course in Social Work 
F. Stuart Chapin, Director 


Tue MontreaL ScHoor or SociaL Work 
3600 University St., Montreal, Canada 
Dorothy King, Director 


NATIONAL CATHOLIG SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
2400 19th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Lucian L. Lauerman, Director 


THE New York ScHoou or Soca, Work 
122 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Walter W. Pettit, Director 


UNIversiry OF NortH Carouina, Division of 
Public Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Roy M. Brown, Director 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Division of Social Work 
313 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 
William F. Byron, Chairman 


Onto STATE University, Columbus, Ohio 
School of Social Administration 
Charles C. Stillman, Director 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, Norman, Oklahoma 
School of Social Work 
J. J. Rhyne, Director 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
Karl de Schweinitz, Director 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
W. I. Newstetter, Dean 


St. Louis University ScHooLt oF SociAL SERVICE 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J., Director 


Simmons CoLitEcE ScHooL oF SociAL Work 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
Katharine D. Hardwick, Director 


SmitH CoLLece ScHooL For Social Work 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
Everett Kimball, Director 


UNIVveRSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Arlien Johnson, Dean 


UNIVERSITY OF ToRONTO, Toronto, Canada 
~ Department of Social Science 
A. E. Grauer, Director 


TULANE UNIversity, New Orleans, Louisiana 
School ef Social Work 
Elizabeth Wisner, Dean 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Ernest Witte, Director 


WASHINGTON University, St. Louis, Missouri 
George Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 
Frank J. Bruno, Head of Department 


WESTERN REsERvVE UNiversity, Cleveland, Ohio 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
James Elbert Cutler, Dean 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND Mary, School of 
Social Work and Public Health, Richmond, Va. 


to read books !” 


Gel... HE SPENT (ON AN AVERAGE) ONLY 30 MINUTES 
A DAY— BEFORE BEDTIME, OR WHILE TRAVELLING TO OR FROM 


WORK, OR IN OTHER LEISURE MOMENTS—HE COULD EASILY READ 


EVERY BEST-SELLER DURING THE YEAR, AND A GREAT DEAL MORE! 


N average of only half an hour a day 

would have enabled you to read, within 

the past few months, every one of the follow- 
ing widely-discussed new books: . 


ESCAPE by Ethel Vance 
KITTY FOYLE by Christopher Morley 
THE NAZARENE by Sholem Asch 

MOMENT IN PEKING 69 Lin Yutang 

THE GRAPES OF WRATH by John Steinbeck 
THE YEARLING by Marjorie K. Rawlings 
INSIDE ASIA by John Gunther 

NOT PEACE BUT A SWORD by Vincent Sheean 


WIND, SAND AND STARS 
hy Antoine de Saint Exupéry 


DAYS OF OUR YEARS by Pierre van Paassen 
THE REVOLUTION OF NIHILISM 


by Hermann Rauschning 
COUNTRY LAWYER by Bellamy Partridge 


Instead, you may have been confessing to 
friends that you could “never get around to 
reading books.” 

' Over 250,000 book-reading families—per- 
sons like yourself—have found a subscrip- 
tion to the Book-of-the-Month Club by far 
the most effectual way to keep themselves 
from missing the new books they are really 
interested in. It is an interesting fact that, of 
the national best-sellers listed above, seven 
were chosen as the book-of-the-month. 

You are not obliged, as a member of the 
Club, to take the book-of-the-month its 
judges choose. Nor are you obliged to buy 
one book every month from the Club. 


You receive a carefully written report 
about the book-of-the-month chosen by our 
judges, in advance of its publication. If it is 
a book you really want, you let it come to 
you. If not, you merely sign and mail a slip, 
saying, “Don’t want it.” 


Scores of other recommendations are made 
to help you choose among all new books with 


discrimination. If you want to buy one of © 


these from the Club, you merely ask for it. 
Or you can use these reports to guide you in 
buying from a favored bookseller. In other 
words, you can browse in bookstores as 
always, but now do it more intelligently; 
you know what to look for. 


In addition, there is a great money-saving. 
Time and again our judges’ choices are books 
you find yourself buying anyway. For every 
two books-of-the-month you buy you receive, 
free, one of our book-dividends. 


So many of the Club’s members ordinarily 
want the book-of-the-month that an enor- 
mous edition can be printed. The saving on 


this quantity-production enables the Club to: 


buy the right to print other 
fie library volumes. These 
are then manufactured and N 
distributed free among the ) 
Club’s members—one for \ 
every two books-of-the- . 
month you buy. For every \ 
$1 you spend for a book- . 
of-the-month you actually \Y 
receive about 75¢ back in ° 
the form of free books, \\ 
figured at retail value. N 


yi 
You pay no yearly sum N 
to belong to the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. You pay * 
nothing, except for the 
books you buy. Your only \ 
obligation is to buy four Q 
books-of-the-month a year 
from the Club, 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc., 385 Madison Aye., N. 


Please enroll me as a member. It is understood that I am to 
receive a free copy of A TREASURY OF AMERICAN PRINTS, that I am 
also to receive, without expense, your monthly magazine which — 
reports about current books, and) that for every two books-of-the- — 
month I purchase from the Clubj I am to receive the current book- 
dividend then being distributed, For my part, I agree to purchase 
at least four books-of-the-month a year from the Club. 


IMPORTANT: Please check whether you would like us to ship 
rs current book-of-the-month with your free book YES [] NO [) 


Buseness COmMechiOn, Sf ARYssaiassnciepascics comet pasikbaad Pipers a 
If you do not wish to receive A Treasury of American Prints as 
your free enrollment book check box below for title you prefer. 
. (No others available at this time) 
(]) JOSEPH IN EGYPT [ INSIDE EUROPE 
0 BARTLETT'S QUOTATIONS 
Books shipped to Canadian members, DUTY PAID, thra Book-of-the-Month Club (Can.) Lt 


“FISHERMEN THREE by John E, Costi 
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A TREASURY OF 


Ltd Ds ; G 
American Prints 
Edited by THOMAS CRAVEN 
Containing One Hundred Reproductions of 
Selected Etchings and Lithographs 
by America's Foremost Antists 


THE ORIGINAL PRINTS IN THIS VOLUME SOLD © 
FOR AS HIGH AS FROM $5 TO $25 EACH 


Indistinguishable from the originals 
—any specially-loved one may be 
taken out and framed 


If you decide to join the Book-of-the-Month 
Club now, we will give you free, as a mew mem- 
ber, this unusual volume. (Retail price: $3.95). 
This was one of the recent book-dividends of the — 
Club. Or, if you prefer, you may choose any past 
book-dividend which we still have on hand. 


im) 
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